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‘wo Aspects of Science 


By SIR GEORGE THOMSON, FR. 


: Se P ZS ee. ; 
The allowing i is a Chettened version, broadcast i in the Home Service, This sort of study has been more successful than one 
__ of the presidential address to this year’s meeting of the British Asso- . could have expected. It is a method difficult to defend a priori 


Rees 12s he Ayoncernent Serence, now being held in Cardiff __ ++ hac often been made fun of. Swift ridiculed the philoso- 


phers of Laputa who studied how to make sunshine from 
cucumbers. But the method works. 
From the study of details such as these come concepts; ¢ 
ey 34 these concepts, or some of them, show vitality and take 
a3: as iteas es science. “This view, or aoe very like it, is charge, as characters in fiction are said by authors to do. é 
Rant," the official attitude in Marxist countries, and there are many They are the bases for hypotheses and ‘laws’; they are the - 
bai in this country and in the United States who would be horri- things that get names—mass, energy, temperature, entropy, SS 
; fied to be told they were Marxists but who without any wave-length, charge, electrons, quantum numbers, to take Pays 
explicit statement do in fact act and speak ; as if they thought some examples from my own subject. But the successful 
_ the same. But this view is too limited, as I hope to persuade concepts, or the best of them, are not concerned with si 
Fie here. details any more, they penetrate deep into the heart of things. : 
There is a second aspect; it is this. Science also aims at Electrons, for example, are regarded as present in all ordinary a 


understanding the nature of things, and i in this it is at one matter, and in any attempt to explain the behaviour of 
ligion and philosophy. But its proach is the opposite. matter—physical, chemical, or ultimately biological—one is, 4 

and philosophy try to gain knowledge of the whole, if one goes deep enough, forced back on to them. There is ee 

ne case by an awareness of the deity, intuitive or excellent reason to believe that the whole of chemistry is BY : 


in the other by building with words a system of explicable in terms of electrons. 
that can account for fundamentals. Science starts These concepts are like tools, used by the mind. They are 
1er end. It begins by ying details, often seldom easy tools to use. They need practice and skill. Some 
al details but hi strange and are more fundamental than others, but even those that turn 
r e ack rocks from out in the end to be only rough pictures of reality often keep 
ber that makes their usefulness. 
oe, ' These are sketches rather than finished pictures, and if 


i 
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_ details are not needed, a sketch, may well be clearer. It is 
sometimes said that these concepts and the laws in which 


they are used are artificial constructions of our minds, more 
like the invention of the bicycle or the electronic computer 
than the discovery of America. I do not agree, though the 
relationship between the thoughts and the realities they repre- 
sent is to me a mystery. Some of them—I am thinking 
especially of quantum theory and of relativity—have been 
forced by the pressure of experimental facts on unwilling 
minds. Others, like atoms, have come to life and explain 
vastly more than the few facts that originally made people 


suggest them. ean th 


Enlarging the Bounds of Human Knowledge 

Science is a pyramid based on many facts, topped with a 
crown of ideas reaching to the skies. These are its glory and 
they can change without affecting its stability. What we want 
as scientists—I am sure in this I speak for the great majority 


—is that the world should realize that. we as scientists are - 


not interested merely in making possible new drugs, television 


sets, or weapons, though all these are important, but in 


enlarging the bounds of human knowledge. 
The greatness of the human race is indeed many sided. 
Thus in the world of art there is a difference between the 


ability to compose or interpret a great piece of music and 


that which writes a great novel or paints a great picture. Yet 
all are evidence of greatness and worthy of the name, Still 
more so is moral greatness. ‘ There is one glory of the sun 
and another glory of the moon and another glory of the stars ’. 
_ Surely the ability to understand, even to a limited extent, 
the world around him is one of the powers of which man 
has good right to be proud. Indeed it seems to be the one 
that most divides him from the animals. The lark’s song, the 


action of a plover luring an enemy away from her young, the 


cat who was seen to attack a grizzly in defence of her kittens 
—these, if taken at their face value, are notable even by 
human standards; but I am not aware (though I speak with 
great diffidence) of any creature which even appears to be 
trying to discover any general principles. The chance of 


_ understanding things of fundamental and permanent impor- 


tance is what makes the pursuit of sciencé fascinating and 
worth while. 

So much for understanding—but what of control? These 
two aspects of science do not in fact conflict. The best way to 
make advances in technology, whether on the medical or the 
engineering side, turns out to be to understand the principles. 
This is a recent discovery; indeed it has probably only 
recently come true. It would not have been much use, for 
example, to man in the Stone Age, or even a few hundred 
years ago, to try to understand the principles of tanning 
with no basic knowledge of chemistry to guide him. He did 
better by trial and error. 


Industry and Research a ee 
This dependence of technology on pure science is now 

fairly generally recognized by industry. The more progressive 

industries maintain research laboratories which both make 


use of the basic discoveries made in the universities and 


elsewhere and contribute their own. There are black spots, 
of course—industries that spend too little on research or 


organize it badly—but broadly speaking the need ‘is realized = 


and reasonably well met. 
Pure science receives a big return for what it contributes 


to technology, and this in two ways, materially and in the 


realm of ideas. Consider first the material return: a modern 
physics laboratory could not work without instruments 


_ developed for technology and obtainable cheaply because 


industry ‘needs them 


| numbers. “ 
examples out of many. se of high vac 


important this is!—has been enormously facilitated by the _ 
needs first of the electric-light industry and then of the manu- 
facturers of radio valves. Again, the complicated electronic — 
devices. which crowd every physics research laboratory would — 
be impossible without the cheap components of all kinds — 


manufactured originally for radio and now for television. For 


this return by industry I sometimes think we academic 


scientists are not as grateful as we ought to be. ees! 
The other influence of technology is more subtle but every 


bit as important. As science advances, concepts tend to be- — 


come more and more abstract, further from anything that 
can literally be touched or handled. This being so, is there 
not a danger that we may lose touch with reality, and end up 
by supposing that some elaborate piece of mathematics 
represents reality when in fact it is only a creation of the 
mind, inspired indeed by physical reality but no more like it 
than is a modern picture? I think we’are safe so long as the 
people who make these theories are reasonably close to those 
who use them, not merely in laboratories but in industry. — 


A Rational Universe ‘ 

A theory that involves detailed consideration of the be- 
haviour of particles less than a millionth of a millionth of 
an inch across would have seemed to Swift too absurd to be 
even worth ridicule. Yet one cannot regard it as a pipe dream 


when it leads to the great reactors of Calder Hall or Chapel-- a 


cross. To me, the most amazing thing about science, and the 
most surprising and exciting fact about our world is this 


astonishing connexion between highly abstruse theoretical 


ideas and the matter of fact, in this case the housewife boiling 
her kettle with power from nuclei. This surely adds an 
immense thrill to discovery. I have no sympathy with those 


who regard technology as intellectually a poor relation of — 


science. To me science without technology is incomplete and 


inconclusive. Systems of philosophy come and go, some are _ 
perhaps true but who can tell? But when conclusions deduced — 


by mathematical theory, from precise experiments, lead to 
detailed predictions from which working machines can be 


designed, machines which without the theory no one would 


have thought of in a million years, then indeed one knows 


that one lives in a universe that is rational and that one has 
found the key to one of its rooms. = ; 


For a Scientist in Sweden 


(for Lewis) 


Paradigms of survival: caricatures: | 
You absent-mindedly observing eggs — 2 aa 
_ Hatched by long summer days on rocky shores; ~ 


I smiling at dividers: they have legs. 


_ Echinoderms infest the coast the Vikings 
Left gladly for the South. You stay behind 
_ To plot the age-old, unevolving course 4 
Of growth, division, ripeness. Love is blind. Y 
If. words are deeds, do calculations sing? — 
The moon invigilates, I hope we pass. — 
E=mc?. We must ensure ; 
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A People Who Are Themselves 


V. S. PRITCHETT 


ITHIN an hour of arriving in Warsaw I was laugh- 

ing. I was standing in the new central square of the 

city laughing at two middle-aged men who were 

playing hide and seek among the pillars of an arcade 
and calling out ‘Bo’ to each other. It was a cold autumn night 
and I was waiting for a young Polish acquaintance who presently 
turned up on his French motor-scooter. He was a serious young 
man, a party member. He glanced at the game as I got on the 
back of his scooter. 

‘All Poles are mad’, he shouted over his shoulder as we shot 
off on a ride across the city. ‘ Anything can happen here. Any- 
ae can be said. You can do anything that comes into your 

ead ’. 

A lot of what I learned about Poland was shouted to me over 
the shoulder on a motor-scooter. There were the exciting gusts 
of free talk, high spirits, and folly. Of all the satellite countries, 
Poland is the largest, the poorest, the most terribly devastated 
by war, the most difficult in prospect and by far the most vital 
and exciting. Whatever may depress or alarm the Western visitor 
—and the poverty is terribly depressing—he will be astounded 
by the vivacity and independence of the people. They work and 
they laugh. ‘The whole city was rebuilt from nothing in a few 
years! By the people themselves ’, my young friend shouted as we 
swayed and whizzed across the city. 

The beautiful old part is Warsaw’s pride. The nazis had taken 
a special pleasure in burning it and it has been rebuilt by the 
Poles in precise facsimile: They put it all back brick by brick 
and when they ran short of the genuine, brick they had the old 
brick copied. When there were no plans to go by, they drew on 
the paintings of Canaletto whose pictures had luckily been bought 
by Polish landowners in the eighteenth century. 

“Ninety per cent. of the industrial buildings; 85 per cent. of 
the houses were destroyed’, shouted my young friend. Six 
hundred thousand civilians died in Warsaw during the war. Six 
million people were murdered in Poland—and I mean murdered, 
for military losses were relatively small—four million, a very large 
number of them Jews, died in Auschwitz. Wherever one stands in 
Warsaw the dust blows out of the side streets like clouds of 

hosts, 

: Young men and girls were hanging about that night in the 
old city, playing accordions and guitars. There is always some- 
thing going on in a Warsaw street at night. Polish tempers seemed 


on a visit to Poland 


Young Polish artists meeting in their basement club 


to be high and the vodka free, for I rarely went out without 
seeing the beginnings of a street scuffle, with friends dropping 
their brief-cases and pulling the opponents away from each other. 
There was also a certain dangerous quizzical pride about the 
young. When my young friend got off his scooter in the old square 
two young dandies came up and challenged him with a nod of 
amused contempt: ‘ Well! What’s this? ” 

‘What's what? ’ 

‘This’, nodding to his scooter, 

‘ French motor-scooter ’, 
said my friend and gave a nod 
telling them to buzz off. 

“Oh’, they said, examining 
the situation to see if it offered 
an opportunity for trouble. 
After long, leisurely, im- 
pertinent stares they dawdled 
off. They. probably guessed he 
was a party member and were 
taking it out of him. It was all 
a little like that man-to-man 
challenging that goes on in 
Spain, not quite dangerous, 
but not quite safe either. 

We went down into the 
cellar of a youth club, probably 
known as ‘ the mad house’, It 
had long, heavy oak tables in 
it and the walls were painted 
in tachiste style. 

“Not exactly 
Realism ’, I said. 

*That’s finished here. We 


ons, Nee Socialist 


xteriors copied 


is the freedom to print entirely what they talk. This worried my 
young friend, who was a journalist, and who accepted the party 
line—‘ But I will never write anything against my conscience. If 
I lived in the West I’d probably be simply a left-wing socialist ’, 

My middle-aged Polish friends were rather worried about him, 
but they were very tolerant. He belonged, they said, to what is 


called the ‘mad faction’, But the thirty-year-olds of the ‘mad 


faction’ are in turn very critical of the younger decade who 
grew up after the war, who did not know the fight against the 
nazis or the terror. My young friend said they were irresponsible, 
jazz mad, Elvis Presley fans, and ‘car-hungry’. Politics and 


social questions bore them. Worse—they do not want to be 


engineers, unless they are of working-class origin. My young man 
was the last of the puritans. He was twenty-nine. There must be 
many of his kind who had been 

platoon leaders in the street fight- 
ing at the age of sixteen in the 
siege, with boys of eleven under 
them. (One group of these child- 
ren held a street for seventeen 
days against the nazis.) He him- 
self was the son of a self-educated 
factory worker, an old com- 
munist, who was killed in a street 
battle against the Germans. The 
son admired his father enorm- 
ously and quoted his sayings. He 
was proud that his mother, al- 
though a peasant woman, was a 
‘noble’, for many peasant 
families had a ‘ noble’ as distinct 
from a serf past. He had gone to 
the university—a rare experience 
for a worker’s son in the previous 
generation. 

I went later on to his flat up 
a leafy avenue out of the centre 
of the city. The flat was in one — 
of the standard six-storey apartment blocks, plain, but agreeable 
in style, with poplars and maples planted round it and the 
grass getting worn by children. There was a stone staircasé; also 
a lift. Like all young men of his age, my friend rushed in and put 
the gramophone on and then went for his wife who was a shy, neat, 
pretty girl, wearing a vermilion dress. She had the lovely fair hair 
and blue eyes of so many of the girls in Warsaw: if the sun strikes 
a street full of them when they come out of their offices at half- 
past three, one has the impression of seeing a moving cloud of 
radiant haloes. She was his second wife. He had divorced his first 
wife eighteen months ago, he said, ‘ for political reasons ’. 

The young couple’s flat had three smallish rooms, one of which, 
under the room-rationing system, they were obliged to sub-let. 
Many people told me that the Poznan rising in 1956—like the 
rising in Hungary—was a good deal due to anger at the housing 
situation and not entirely to low wages and resentment against 
Russian troops. My friends were lucky to have their place. The 
sitting-room had hundreds of books in it; a lot of them were 
political—he had a good number of English and American books. 
We had a laugh over the collected works of ‘ Stalin up to 1935’, 
because he had down-graded them to a lower shelf. ‘ You see’, 
he said, “ v move with the times’. On the wall was one of the 
tachiste paintings that he liked and, sure enough, there were 


Kafka’s novels on the shelf—for Kafka is now admired in Poland. © 


The Trial and The Castle are on sale in all the street book-stalls 
of Warsaw. This taste shocks Western communists and left- 


_ wingers generally, who had regarded Kafka as the worst example 
of private, decadent, neurotic writing. To my friend, and all 
writer who describes the conflicts © 


his circle, Kafka is the one 


in the , Eastern European’s mind and especially the party 
member’s! We sat up late eating bortsch, veal with rice and 


onions, and drinking that peculiar vodka which is given a flavour 


ele empty, except for « 
drunks in the main square. * 


and there is an excellent satirical cabaret run by the students — 


in a small builder’s hut in the ruins; but it is difficult to get into. 
There is dancing to very old fashioned tunes in the two main 
hotels. Except for these pockets of gaiety the Warsaw nights are 
silent. The only sound is the plop, plop, plop of a horse cab or, 


are one or two dull night clubs” 


more often, a cart carrying a load of bricks. One looks out of the 


window and sees that some enterprising man has been collecting 
bricks for himself from a bomb site; he is probably going to 
build a single-room house, a kind of box, on a patch of 
land among the trees on the far side of the Vistula. It is against 
the law but the authorities cannot do much about it. Sometimes 
they fine the builder, who gladly pays. He may even be fined once 


a year. He shrugs his shoulders: the fine is the rent as far as he + 
is concerned. His house will be a simple box of one room with a_ 
door and a large window to it. In a year or two he will add 


another box. Later, if he can get hold of some plaster or cement, 
he will cover the brick if his en- 


thusiasms do die. Outside 
sands, of these places have gone 


_ up. They are often the sign of a 


yay 


with what tools he could lay 
‘hands on. One of the young 
_ waiters at my hotel told me a bit 


_ be typical of the lives of many an 
ordinary man. =" Dee 
“I came back to Poland from 
France at the end of the war’, he 
' said. ‘In France they had put me 


ciennes. I was sixteen and was 
glad to be back because Poles are 


Pole’, people say. I never re- 
_gretted returning. My wages are 
lower than a factory worker’s but I make something on tips. I’ve 


got a motor bike and now I’m married. My father-in-law built 


himself a room out in the fields, and how he lived in that first 
year is a miracle. Luckily he was a carpenter and a mason. He. 
had nothing but the clothes he stood up in. It took him six months 
to find his wife and children. Now he has added another little 
room. My wife and I and our daughter live in that one and’, he 
added with dignity, ‘it has its own door’. . 

The only complaint the waiter had—and he whispered it— 
was that you did not know what was going to happen from day 


to day. ‘ Now we are freer than we used to be; tomorrow it may 


come toanend’, , 


‘The great mistake you Westerners make about us’, another — 


Polish acquaintance said, ‘is that you think we are enslaved by. 
a rigidly organized system from which one cannot escape. But 
the truth is that our system is in a state of continual disorder. 
Planners make small miscalculations which lead to enormous 
mistakes. And the ordinary man spends a lot of his timé@ picking 


his way through chaos. For example, the population grows fast, 


people stream into the cities; then the planners discover that 
food is short and that we have to have queues at the butchers 
and have one meatless day a week’. One does not hear people 
speaking as plainly as this in Czechoslovakia or Rumania. __ 
Warsaw is poor in restaurants. The two or three large hotels 
are modern and good, but they are packed out with travellers 


-attending conferences: large parties of foreigners, fifty or a 


hundred at a time, come in from the whole communist area, 
especially from China and East Germany. I saw them sitting, 


patient and drab, in the restaurant, among the foreign speculators, 
waiting to be served by half-trained waiters who were quarrelling = 


with the manager. It often took me as much as two hours to get 


“- 


~ 
i 


Bo? + 
“ _— 4 + 


thusiasm has not died. Polish en- — 
- Warsaw hundreds, indeed thou- 
_ man who has begun life again — 


from the bare surface of the earth — 


of the story of his life which must - 


a simple meal. If customers complain the manager runs off in a_ 


Natal 


to work in the mines at Valen- | 
_ despised in France and in many 


A ceiling decoration from Lowitz of straw and paper adorned with foreign countries. ‘Drunk as a 
ria paper cut-outs and eggshells ; 4h? 
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panic. At one hotel I saw the waiters trying to trip up the manager 
on his way to the kitchen. There is a peculiar, sharp, backward 


gesture of the open hand which Poles use to express contempt.. 


The waiters used it often, and then, to recover their calm, they 
went off to have a pull at some customer’s carafe of vodka on 
the serving table. 

The lack of discipline is farcical. But any Pole who comes back 
from Russia is delighted to remark that the chaos is far worse 
there. ‘Go out of Moscow to some provincial town’, they say. 
“You'll soon see’. But, so long as the Pole has his café and his 
cup of strong black coffee, a place where he can sit (because 
he may be living in an overcrowded flat), he does not complain. 
There are one or two amusing café bars where writers and artists 
meet and concoct the jokes about communism which circulate 
throughout Eastern Europe. 

I was never bored in Warsaw. 
The people are proud, gracious, 
and clever. The educated are 
deeply set in Western culture. 
They all speak French or Eng- 
lish well and with excellent 
accents, even when they have 
never been to France or an Eng- 
lish-speaking country. 

I was never bored by Polish 
conversation. I was never bored 
by the streets. The Poles go to 
work early and finish at three- 
thirty in the afternoon. Then 
comes the rush hour of golden- 
headed girls and men with brief 
cases. They rush for the trams 
and hang on anywhere. Those 
dense clusters of human beings 
hanging on the trams are called 
“the grapes’. Later on, in the 
evening, one sees many of this 
crowd returning to some 
mysterious extra job which city 
people have to do to support 
themselves. Over the river in 
Praga, in the poor quarter, over- 
crowded and lively, there is a 
flea market which my friends 
were ashamed of: although not 
party members they thought 
there was something disgraceful 
and dishonest about private 
trade like this. The market in 
Praga is a collection of tiny 
booths fitted with old clothes, 
displays of gaudy oleographs, 
stockings, boots. There wasa fine 
and pretty show of bridal dresses. I saw one old lady, a herbalist 
and witch, I suppose, who wore two pairs of glasses, one of them 
dark blue, who was selling what looked like big knobs of rock 
or fossil, but which turned out to be the parasite whorls of wood 
that grow on the bark of trees. She told us it was a well-known 
cure for cancer and showed us a newspaper cutting in which a 
foreign doctor had said there was something in the notion. She 
could recjte the scientific jargon. 

*Gomulka doesn’t approve of this place *, my friends persisted 
when I admired an old man who was carrying strings of dried 
mushrooms over his shoulder like beads, But the crowd liked it. 
The sellers rushed out with skirts, dresses, and coats on their 
arm into the crowd, shouting. The state had its own small hut 
there too, selling slippers at clearly marked prices. No one was 
at the state stall: people preferred to haggle. 

* Selling things on the arm’ is one of the lowest occupations. 
It causes shame to families. I have one Polish acquaintance, a 
young figure in the university, who had an aunt who did this. 
“I regard my family’, he said, ‘as a cross-section of the new 
Poland. My father was a factory worker, killed by the Germans; 
my mother a simple peasant devoutly Catholic. My first aunt 
was a beautiful peasant girl. She became a cocotte, lived with 
various rich men, married a fashionable hairdresser in Warsaw, 


ee 


Mass in a gaily festooned village church near Lowitz 
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and was murdered by the nazis. My second aunt, a shop-keeper, 
is the most detestable conventional type of petit-bourgeoise, who 
now pretends she has read all the latest books. My third aunt, 
the simple one, sells clothes on the arm in the markets and lives 
in misery. Myself—an atheist and a teacher. My brother—an 
engineer. We are the history of modern Poland ’. 

There was and is no such thing as evasion and non-committal. 
I think of the once enormously rich and powerful landowner, 
Prince Radziwill, living in his little Warsaw flat among a few of 
his treasures. The Prince was the leader of the right-wing party 
before the war, bitterly anti-communist, strictly Catholic, and a 
great landowner. He is a figure much admired for his aristocratic 
and disdainful handling of German generals during the war. He 
once asked a group of them to dinner and made them eat the 
starvation rations they allowed 
the Poles, served with full cere- 
mony. His country house out- 
side Warsaw is now a national 
museum and writers go there to 
work, The family servants 
still work there and the old 
gentleman anxiously inquires 
from time to time if ‘ the service 
is as good as it used to be’. 

I think of a middle-aged 
lawyer who had been sent by his 
family to toughen up by work- 
ing in the dock quarter of 
London when he was young. He 
grew up to manage the legal 
affairs of a great Polish estate 
and became a small landowner 
himself. When the state took 
over his land his peasants came 
to him and gave him all the 
rents they had saved up during 
the. nazi occupation. He was 
fussy about good _ tailoring. 
‘There is no excuse for a man 
being poorly dressed in War- 
saw ’, he said. ‘It is a city of 
tailors and if anyone tells you 
things are so bad he can’t afford 
a new suit, you can be sure he 
is a fool living beyond his 
means ’. 

Or I think of that tragic road 
on the far side of the Vistula 
where hundreds of thousands of 
civilian men marched out in 
1939 to join their regiments 
which had already been over- 
run and scattered and were to 
fall in the great common graves that were discovered towards 
the end of the war. It was down this road, in a chic garden 
café for polite Sunday excursions, that a worried middle-aged 
official told me of the trouble he had with his young daughter. 
‘She hates politics, she sneers at the party ’—his party—‘ she 
won’t work. When I asked “ What is the matter with you and 
your generation?” she says “We are bored, bored. We want 
a good time ’’, “ Do something ”, I say. “ There is nothing to do ”, 
she says and sulks. Is it the same in the West? I can’t get any- 
thing out of her ’. 

I think of the Professor laughing: ‘How can they know how 
many pickled cucumbers everyone is going to eat during the next 
three years; and if they don’t, how can they correctly plan the 
number of glass jars they will require for them? ’ 

Except for the skyscraping Palace of Culture which dominates 
the city like some absurd wedding cake—it was a Russian present 
to the Poles, who mock and shudder at its vulgarity—Warsaw is 
a low-built place and the sky is wide and seems to come down to 
the streets. The whirling clouds of pigeons that darken and then 
are as dazzling as bits of tinfoil as they turn in the sky, seem to 
go higher than any other birds I have seen wheeling over cities. 
Outside Warsaw, when one is on the great Polish plain, the sky 

(concluded on page 351) 
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Science as Romance 


not? The author may worry about his rate per thousand 
words or the artist about his reproduction rights, but the 
' scientist nowadays appears to be pretty adequately paid 
and should be in a position to think about higher things. In his 
presidential address to the British Association for the Advance- 


_ ment of Science (of which a shortened version is published on 


another page) Sir George Thomson said: 

_ It is surely something for beings, so utterly insignificant com- 

_ pared with the smallest of the stars that are scattered with reckless 
abandonment in the heavens, to be able to understand some at 
least of the principles which control their existence and enable 
us to perceive them. To see these principles as applying equally 
On earth, as manifest in the most varied phenomena: in the 
motions of the tides, in the blue of the sky, in the lightning 
flash, and in the falling apple: to prove our understanding by 
creating, on however small a scale, compositions of our own 
which use these principles in new ways of our own devising: to 


be beginning to see some light on-the nature of living matter and | 


how living forms can transmit themselves to descendants, all 

these are worth while and worthy to rank with the achievement 

of sculpture, music or of literature 

Here is the quest and the challenge: a ‘free activity’, as Mr. 
John Ziman has said, ‘ of the human mind, fascinating, dangerous, 
and exciting, to be done for its own sake’. Yet there are some 
scientists who themselves are disturbed lest the very commercial 


and political successes of science today will divert men and women 


from the path of the true and the beautiful, Is not ours, they 
ask, the era of the worldly bishops rather than that of the primi- 
tive church? Or is it, to vary the simile, the age of Francis Bacon, 
the astute and ambitious Lord Chancellor (ruined in the end by 
accusations of corruption) rather than that of Isaac Newton, seeing 
visions and dreaming dreams? The young scientist of today, it 
has been argued, ‘once he has overcome the hurdles of O- and 
A-levels, of university examinations and perhaps D.Phil. theses, 
can command his post and price after perusing those tempting 
advertisements in the Sunday newspapers and elsewhere. The best 
brains, says Professor Toulmin severely, have a disquieting 
tendency ‘to be siphoned off into applied science’. Professor 


T. L. Cottrell even doubts whether a high enough proportion of. 


intellectually outstanding people are studying science. Scientists, 
he suggests, tend to become over-specialized and have an in- 
sufficiently broad approach to their own subject. etek 

Of course it is true that, as in Russia and the United States 
of America, pressure for more and more scientists to be educated 
and trained is coming from the Government as well as from the 
business community; the demand for their services is greater 
than it has ever been; naturally dilution is likely; many tempta- 
tions are placed in the way of budding scientists and a lowering 
of standards is always possible. But the non-scientist may perhaps 
feel that our senior and idealistic professors are unduly concerned 
about the outlook, that precisely the same dangers present them- 
selves to the artist, author, or teacher to pervert his skills and. 
neglect the noblest principles of his craft. Indeed one is often 
struck both by the brotherhood and simplicity of scientists who 
still see romance bringing up the nine-fifteen or loveliness. glowing 
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ODAY it is the scientists who are the romantics, are they _ 
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The Olympic Games and the Vatican 


SoviET AND East EuroPEaN broadcasters have been attacking the 


Vatican for the role it is alleged to be playing in connexion with 
the Olympic Games, and which, in the communist picture, is all 


of a piece with the ‘ warmongering espionage’ of the Western 
Powers. A Polish transmission in English quoted the newspaper 


Glos Pracy as follows: sites art 
Vatican circles display an activity not less lively than that of 
the intelligence services. Religious institutions specializing in 


“Eastern problems’ are joining in this campaign. Priests and 


nuns speaking foreign languages and dressed in civilian attire 


will move about the town. In one of the Roman monasteries an 
assembly point has been organized for those who, as expected by © 


the organizers of the campaign, will refuse to return to their 
countries, ee i ane. “ 


A broadcaster on the East German home service declared that a 


special office under Monsignor Nicola Pavone had been set up in 


Rome to ‘ extend spiritual support to all participating sportsmen, 


including the non-Catholic’: _ ; 
- Specialists from ‘ Radio Free Europe’ have since been included 


in these preparations. The Vatican printing works have brought. 


out tons of pamphlets, handbills, and other propaganda material 
in about twenty languages, particularly for the use of sportsmen 
from the socialist and Afro-Asian countries. This material con- 


tains blatant Nato propaganda. ‘ Catholic Action’ groups have 


_ been trained in courses to enable them to approach tourists, offer- 
ing them conducted tours of Rome’s historical monuments, during 
which they would be subjected to anti-socialist propaganda. 


The East German broadcaster made other comment as follows: 


The greatest profit from the Olympic Games, though not in the 
field of sport, has already been pocketed—by the Vatican, which 
has seen to it that the many new sports installations and connect- 


ing roads were set up on land owned by it. Millions of square ~ 
metres, which up till now were not worth more than 104 lire 


per square metre as undeveloped agricultural land, can be sold 
today, after the building of Olympic roads and constructions, 
for anything between 15,000 and 30,000 lire per square metre. 
A Polish commentator objected to the sentence in the U.S. 
Olympic Committee’s appeal for funds which, he said, read: 
* Perhaps your dollar will contribute to victory over the U.S.S.R.’. 
Peking transmissions have been quoting an article by a high 
communist official in the China Academy of Science which 
claimed great successes for ‘new methods of therapy ’ in treating 
chronic diseases. The writer said that much had been achieved 
by combining traditional Chinese and modern medical treatment. 
By the end of June, 10,000 ‘hypertension’. patients had been 
treated by this ‘new rapid therapy’, which had then been applied 
to thirty other diseases and conditions, including ulcers, diabetes, 


arteriosclerosis, paralysis, glaucoma, and toxaemia of pregnancy: 


_| The new method puts emphasis on both the elimination of the 
-.external causes and on internal causes. . . . In Mao Tse-tung’s 


_ words: ‘The basic causes of the development. of things do not 


_lie outside but inside them, in their internal contradictions. 
' Materialist dialectics consider external causes to be the condition 
of change, and internal causes to be the basis of change’. =~ 


The Chinese communist academician went on to say that in the 


treatment of hypertension too much emphasis had been put on the 


control of salt intake and the avoidance of tension. In the treat- 
ment of diabetes, too much emphasis on dieting and the admini- 
stration of insulin. Under the new treatment active measures were 


undertaken to build up the body, including traditional Chinese 


breathing exercises, shadow-boxing, and callisthenics, Formerly, 
hypertension patients were dissuaded from an active life because 
of fear of haemorrhage. Now arrangements were specially made 


for them to take part-in evening parties and adequate physical 


labour and sports activities. In seventy-four cases of hyptertension- 
treated in the Fuwai hospital, the blood pressure in sixty-three 


-cases had been completely normal after taking part in such activi- 
ties. The new rapid therapy showed the victory of Mao: Tse-— 
tung’s ideas, and of dialectical materialism, in the sphere of medi- _ 
cine and would bring about a major revolution in medical science, — 


—Based on information collected by the B.B.C. Monitoring 
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THE ARTIST SPEAKS 

‘I BEGAN MY TRAINING at the Slade School of Art’, 
said KENNETH ARMITAGE in a programme in the 
B.B.C. Television Service in the series “The Artist 
Speaks’. ‘Some people think that art schools produce 
mainly the mediocre, and that important artists are 
born and exist whether they have been to art schools 
or not. Certainly there are many important artists 
who have never had this form of training and who 
have come to art only later in life, after having 
had some other form of work or profession. 

‘I am afraid my history is a very ordinary one, 
but I always wanted to be an artist. Ever since I 
was at school it seemed fairly obvious that I would 
* not be any good at anything else, anyhow. Even if 
I had the chance, I would not change my way of life 
or work for any other. There are so many things 
that can interest one, but it is those things that are 
near and ordinary and immediate, and very simple, 
that never fail to interest me—children playing in 
the street, washing hanging on the lines that I can 
see from my windows. 

‘I am very interested in balance, because of the 
fact that we all take part in a kind of game within 
the field of gravity. In Bristol I was excited by seeing 
the Suspension Bridge. I suddenly realized that the 
bridge was not old in spirit, though it was in fact 
old. It made me curious. I became, for the first time, 
interested in structure. Most of us spend our day vertically on 
our feet and at night we rest horizontally. We live in a world of 
verticals and horizontals. These are the directions we see all the 
time in our houses and the cities and towns as we walk about. 
Although it is mainly for movement it is also for this reason 
that I like sometimes to make my figures, my sculptures, on a 
slant, so that they run across this rather rigid pattern. 

* My studio is filled with photographs and newspaper cuttings. 


ready for casting; right, ‘ People in a Wind ’ (bronze) 
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Two sculptures by Mr. Armitage: teft, plaster statue, ‘ Woman Without a Face’, 
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Kenneth Armitage in his studio 


Douglas Glass 


One of these is of a row of girls standing on a beach, with 
enormous hats and a lot of nensense—fibre glass or something— 
blowing out of their hair from under the hat. I had made a 
drawing with the same kind of hat, and in shading where the face 
would normally be, assuming it was in sunlight and the hat cast a 
shadow, it suddenly appeared to me that there was no face, that 
it was a hollow; and for some reason I liked this. I do not want 
to say why I liked it; I don’t really know. Normally I find that 
when I work on one particular thing ideas are formed 
that lead me on to another, so that it is rather like a family 
—one thing begetting another. Now that I have sculpted 
‘Woman Without a Face’ I am told that it looks rather 
like a letter-box. It also looks to me like a diver. But it is 
possible that it might be a letter-box. After all, one feeds 
the mouth of a letter-box almost every day, and the shapes 
that one sees perhaps do influence one. 

‘The single figure composition, I think, is a challenge, 
a yardstick by which one can best judge oneself or others. 
There are some purely abstract artists whom, when one 
sees their work, one never seems really to meet, because 
their art is impersonal, Perhaps because I am primarily 
concerned with the human figure I can best assess others 
when they use it in their work. Then I know really who 
they are. 

* Art, as we all know, does not exist in the object seen 
but in the mind of the person seeing it. Always one is 
seeking new interests, new forms as material or as 
stimulant, and at the same time trying to achieve the 
greatest possible simplicity, Here the artist is rather like 
a tiny imperialist, constantly striving to extend his fron- 
tiers, absorbing and unifying a jumble of conflicting 
material into a state of order under one rule. 

‘Normally the sculptures that I am doing have 
small, knob-like heads. I know people will say that I am 
not able, perhaps, to do heads, or hands, or feet, because 
the arms are often straight and stick-like, and the feet and 
the hands and the heads are very small, But that is not 
the reason for it. There are reasons of shape, making a 
big mass: by having a small head it helps towards the 
general arrangement in it, There are other reasons, too. 
I should be very worried if I had a face in my work that 
had a very definite expression, I prefer to have a kind of 
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dumb-blonde feeling about it, so that I look at the whole of the 
sculpture, at the shape of it, and I do not look into the face, 
I do not look at the personality. ; 

‘I work rather impatiently with ideas or images, and prefer a 
medium that helps me easily and quickly to get what I want. 
I have always been interested in bronze casting, mainly for the 
fluid, unifying, and sensual quality it can give, There is a great 
deal of skilled labour in casting, and this makes the process an 
expensive one. It may be thought that sculpture sometimes has a 
high selling price, but few people seem to realize that the making 
of sculpture can be very costly for the sculptor, especially if 
casting is used. The cost of casting may range from £30 to, say, 
£3,000; with the cost of a work of average or saleable size, about 
£100 or £200. 

*I do not like to know too much what it is I like. I think most 
artists know what they don’t like, but those things they do like 
I think are better left without too much probing. It is rather like 
looking at night at a very faint star. If one looks directly, very 
hard, at it, one cannot see it. But if one looks obliquely, a little 
to one side, one can see it. And so I treat myself rather politely 
in this way, and don’t ask myself too many questions ’. 


DRAGONFLIES 

‘First’, said Eric ROBERTS, speaking about dragonflies in 
‘Today’ (Home Service), ‘I am anxious to dispel the notion 
that these most fascinating insects are dangerous. They are also 
called horse-stingers, but they will not sting horses any more 
than they will sting you or me—for the very good reason that 
they have not the equipment to do it with. 

“So do not be afraid to have as close a look as you like at 
any dragonflies that may come your way on a sunny day in 
August. Not that you are likely to get all that near, because 
dragonflies do not take kindly to close inspection, and are remark- 
ably capable at avoiding it. 
In the first place, they have 
two extremely large and 
efficient eyes, each of which 
contains anything from 
10,000 to 28,000 facets and 
lenses that can not only keep 
a sharp look-out in all direc- 
tions but can also see a good 


‘e 
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deal further than the eyes of 
other insects. Most insects have 
a range of vision limited to 
about six feet, but it is thought 
a dragonfly can spot movement 
up to a distance of ten or even 
twenty yards. 

“In addition to this, the 
dragonfly is probably the most 
accomplished aviator in the in- 
sect world. It has the advantage 
of being able to work each of its 
four wings separately, so that it 
can fly backwards just as easily 
as forwards, and it can hover as 
well. Its power of acceleration 
would make a racing motorist 
green with envy, and it can out- 
manoeuvre just about every bird 
in the country, with the possible 
exception of the merlin, Its top 
speed, forwards or in reverse, 
has been estimated at about 
sixty miles an hour, although 
that speed is attributed to one 
of the overseas models. 


Green and yellow dragonfly, and 
showing its large eyes 
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‘ Altogether, there are about forty species of dragonflies in this 
country, the best-known ones being the hawker flies, whose brown 
or black bodies are splashed with patches of blue, green, or yellow. 
The dragonfly is a most colourful insect, metallic blues and greens 
flashing in the sunlight; and the females sometimes choose a 
colour combination so different from the males that they appear 
to belong to a different species altogether. 

* All are possessed of voracious appetites, and although many 
insects are caught and devoured on the wing the dragonfly also 
adopts the practice of stacking up quite-a meal for itself by flying 
along with its legs curved into a kind of basket, into which handy 
receptacle goes any small insect that has not the sense to keep out 
of the way. The stiff bristles attached to the legs fill in the gaps 
and prevent the basket from shedding its load, and when the catch 
is considered sufficient, the dragonfly will settle down somewhere 
to enjoy a good tuck in’, 


“EMILY ST. PIERRE’ 

‘Captain William Wilson was master of the blockade runner 
“Emily St. Pierre” when she was intercepted off Charleston, 
South Carolina, at eleven o’clock on the morning of March 18, 
1862’, said C. H. Mitsom in ‘Ships and the Sea’ (Home 
Service). ‘ All her crew, with the exception of Captain Wilson; 
the steward, an Irishman named Matthew Montgomery, and the 
German cook, Louis Schelvin, were taken off and replaced by 


fourteen American sailors under Acting Master Josiah Stone, of 


the United States ship “ Florida ”. 

“Stone’s orders were to deliver the “Emily St. Pierre” to 
Philadelphia, but Captain Wilson had other ideas. In the early 
hours of March 21, while Stone kept the watch, and Montgomery 
and Schelvin kept an even closer watch below, Captain Wilson 
crept into the American mate’s cabin and bound and gagged him 
before he could open his eyes. Then he went on deck, thrust a 
belaying pin under the American officer’s nose, and told him he 
was taking back his ship. 

“While Stone was being tied up by the cook and the steward, 
Captain Wilson quietly Iocked the door of the forecastle, leaving 
only the watch on deck to be dealt with. Three of these he ordered 
down the after-hatch to get a coil of rope—and then battened 
down the hatch cover. The helmsman, who witnessed this 
astonishing spectacle, was told he could stay at the wheel or go 
over the side, whichever, he pleased, and then Captain 
Wilson called on the only two 
remaining Americans, who were 
on look-out forward. They were 
given the chance of helping to 
sail the ship to England but 


down the after-hatch with their 
shipmates. _ ; 

“Some cooks and stewards 
might be able to steer. Mine 
could not’, said Captain Wilson 
when he returned to Liverpool 
on April 21, just a month after 
turning the tables on the prize 
crew. This single statement 
sums up an epic of endurance 
which has seldom been equalled, 
for not only did Captain Wilson 
recapture his ship from a vastly 
superior force but he sailed her 
back across the Atlantic practi- 
cally single-handed. 

“There is still one tangible 
relic of this adventure. With 
£300 he received from the 
owners for his part in saving 
the ship, Montgomery bought a 
public house in the Everton 
district of Liverpool. It is still 
there, but even the landlord 
could not tell me why it was 


they refused, and were put 
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HASTINGS BANDA and TOM MBOYA in conversation with JOHN FREEMAN 


Dr. Hastings Banda is Leader of the Malawi Congress Party, Nyasa- 

land; Mr. Tom Mboya is General Secretary of the Kenya African 

National Union and of the Kenya Federation of Labour. The 

following discussion was broadcast in ‘ Matters of Moment’ on 
‘ August 18 - 


_ John Freeman: Gentlemen, we tend in Britain to assume that 
if a country is going to develop democratic institutions of its own 
it has to develop them on the pattern of our own parliamentary 
“system, with a government and an opposition seated on two sides 
of a house of assembly. Other countries in the world have 
different systems and also think that they are democratic, and 
I wonder whether you 


— 


notion of parliament- 
ary democracy is either 
well fitted for Africa or 
in any case necessarily 
the best. system for 
African democracies to 
develop along? 

.Tom Mboya: I 
think in Africa, eventu- 
ally, the African people 
will have to develop 
whatever system is 
suited to the African 
situation, There must 
therefore be room, after 
independence, for the 
people themselves to 
experiment with such 
parliamentary democra- 
tic institutions as they 
think represent the true 
feelings and background 
of their own particular 
country. It is not easy 
to say at this stage what a particular institution is going to be, but 
I would like to feel that there is no intention on the part of anyone 
to criticize Africans because they criticize or modify the British 
parliamentary system. I am often flattered when people say: ‘ Will 
democracy succeed in Africa?’, and some people have the 
tendency to ask us to guarantee perfection, I don’t know that there 
is any country, including Britain or the United States, which has 
really perfected democracy; all of them are still experimenting 
with it, and in fact still have so many faults that I think it strange 
for them to set themselves as masters and judges of our situation. 
I feel that Africa must reserve the right to decide what-particular 
pattern would be suited to Africa. 

Freeman: Dr. Banda, as a general statement do you agree 
with that? ; 

Hastings Banda: Entirely. 

Freeman: It does seem that, when countries are newly inde- 
pendent and have had to struggle for their independence, there is 
a particular problem about the notion of encouraging any kind 
of parliamentary opposition—which can so easily look like opposi- 
tion to the new state and not like opposition merely to a single- 
party government. How are you going to provide effectively in 
those circumstances for new governments to come under criticism 
from their own people? ! 


Dr. Hastings Banda 


Banda: What the European Powers or the Western Powers do 


not always realize is that we had democracy in Africa long before 
the Europeans. The typical African society was a democratic one. 
It is wrong of the Europeans to think in terms of a democracy 
as you know it in Europe being the standard of democracy every- 
where, In many countries you find certain colonial powers, while 


iz 


handing over political power on the surface, still having reserva- 
tions subconsciously. They use certain Africans to advance their 
own political view and put forward these views as African when, 
in fact, they are not African at all: they are the views of the 


European nations or the European administrators, European 


politicians who use the African to oppose the leaders in power 
in the country. That kind of opposition cannot be tolerated but 
it is being used everywhere. 

Freeman: But would you agree, Mr. Mboya, that in those 
circumstances you are prepared to accept a period of one-party 
rule? Are you confident that if you once did that you would ever 

get rid of it? 

te Mboya: There is a 
tendency on the part of 
some people to discuss 
this whole question of 
opposition and _ one- 
party rule as a purely 
academic question, and 
some people think that 
all you have to do is to 
look at the text book, 
and because the British 
constitutional text books 
say you need a two- 
party system, therefore 
you should grow two 
parties. But parties de 
not just grow like 
mushrooms; they are 
based on certain politi- 
cal ideas, political feel- 
ings, or __ political 
policies . and pro- 
grammes. In my view, 
after independence the 
whole country _is 


Mr. Tom Mboya 


directed towards one objective, that of further economic and social 


development of the country. The ordinary man has feelings on 
these matters which to a large extent are represented in the efforts 
of the government of the day, and I have yet to find any of the 
new countries which has a government whose activities do not 
represent the real genuine feelings of the ordinary man. Conse- 
quently, any opposition that you may have in those early days 
tends to be very artificial. Unless an opposition party is effective 
and strong it is bound to feel frustrated when perhaps it does not 
enjoy a similar voice in the parliament and in other institutions 
and in the public eye. That frustration can bring about a situation 
where such an opposition begins to use illegitimate methods in 


order to draw attention to itself. The moment it departs from 


playing the game according to certain rules, no government can be 
expected to tolerate such an opposition, I agree entirely with Dr. 
Banda that what is needed is that the normal, genuine freedoms in 
any society should be respected: in other words, those who 
genuinely feel they have a grievance should have the right to 
express that grievance; those who genuinely feel critical of the 
government of the day should be able to express their feelings 
without any hindrance or undue restriction from the government 
of the day, and those who feel that they will take that criticism 
to the point of organizing a genuine political party in the country 
should be free to do so. But these must be genuine; we cannot 
allow for artificially created political movements which are dis- 
ruptive and aimed merely at destroying the entire African 
progress. - 

Freeman: I wonder if we can now approach this from a 
slightly different point of view? Would either of you gentlemen 


feel that there are any circumstance 
____ pendence and nationalism has taken root in the c ates 
_. still fair to say that that country is not yet ready for self-govern- 


esir 


in the country, 

ment; and whether the colonial power ever has a duty to go on 
‘in an effort to make a country more fit to govern itself efficiently? 
Should control ever remain with the colonial power? 


Fitness to Govern ; 
Banda: Never; it should never remain with the colonial power. 
So far as J know there has never been a time in history when the 
_ people in power have ever felt that anyone other than themselves 
was fit to govern. Look at your own history, with the kings and 
‘their earls and barons; even the king had to be forced at 
Runnymede to give Magna Carta. But the king and barons 
did not think that the merchants were good enough to share power; 
and when the merchants in turn began to exercise power together 
with the king and barons they did not think the common people of 
Britain were fit. When some of these—the men—were fit, they did 
not think women were fit, until you come on down to Mrs. 
_ Pankhurst in 1928, and the flappers’ vote. I maintain that no 
colonial power, no community of Europeans in Africa; will ever 
fee] that the African is ready; they will always put one excuse 
after another to justify the continuation of colonial power or 
the settlers governing the Africans. Therefore, I maintain that the 
only yardstick of whether these people are ready to govern them- 
Selves is the strength with which they demand that they should 
govern themselves. : 
_ Freeman: Dr. Banda, I will accept from you completely that 
‘you have a country with a people who are united in seeking 
independence and who accept your leadership. But it is not so 
€asy in some other countries. We have had a recent example, for 
‘imstance, in the ex-Belgian Congo, where a colonial power handed 
over government but where no adequate steps had been taken to 
Prepare the African people for exercising government. I am 


not talking only about technical skills, but this was a country — 


which was tribally divided and so on. How can we avoid that 
sort of difficulty ? ; 
_ Banda: What is happening now in the Congo is not the fault 
of the African leaders there; it is the fault of the Belgian 
Government. For years it used to be the boast of Belgians that 
they see to the stomach of the African and not to the brain. They 
emphasize economic advancement; they say that is all that the 
African wants—give him plenty to eat or give him money to buy 
a motor-car or a bicycle, and he is satisfied. What was even more 
unfortunate was that the Belgian authority did not give a chance 
to the Africans of the Congo to develop a national consciousness, 


to develop a leadership among their people such as you have in 


other countries. So what happened? When the time came that 
the Belgians could not resist the: demand, there was no one 
recognized by all the people in the Congo as a leader; there were 
no political parties as such and there was no national conscious- 
ness. 


Freeman: But even if you are right in what you say, you have 


not really answered the point I put to you; because the question — 


is not whose fault it is but what you are going to do in that 
Sort of situation. Mr. Mboya, let me ask you, assuming for the 
moment that all Dr. Banda has said is correct about the fault 
for what happened in the Congo—how, in that situation, could 


you have avoided it happening, and, indeed, do these conditions ° 


€ven exist to some extent in your own country, in Kenya? Might 
this happen there? ie 


Determination of African Leaders 
Mboya: First I would like to say that I am entirely in agree- 
ment with Dr. Banda in what he has said about the present 
Congo situation. There is no time for colonial powers at the 


moment to decide whether or not they should hand over power. . 


In this age they must hand over power, or face the alternative 
of continuing to rule by force. Secondly, every African leader is 


determined to gain independence for his country and to gain 


it at once. We do not think we have any more years to waste 
Waiting for training. But I am convinced that, after independence, 


__ all African leaders are determined to secure peaceful and effective — 
i, development of all the resources of their countries for the advance- 


% 


r people. In 
, like the need 


qualified and experienced 
can be met by a formula « 


from the country with which 


to attract them and keep them in our country. : eS teas 
Freeman: Dr. Banda, do you think that a government in, say, 


_ Nyasaland or any other country, which was based partly on 


British civil servants, after independence would be trusted by the 
people? oa . io Ties eae 
Banda: Yes, as long as the African leaders direct policy. rs, 
There is no personal bitterness against European civil servants or 
European settlers; it is just that we want to run our own ‘political 


show. We do not care whom we employ as technical administra- 


tors, the only thing is that we must be the ones to make policy; 
others must administer the policy which we ourselves decide for 

the good of our people. : ale eae 
Ecq@omic (Aid|): ca. Jo 
Freeman: I would like to ask you both how you see the 


economic relations between African countries and the more 


heavily industrialized and developed countries of Europe. Is 
economic aid, for instance, to be a matter of free enterprise, 
investment by the big companies in more developed countries, or 
is it to be government-to-government aid; and, if so, what kind © 
of strings are to be attached to it? We will all obviously agree. 
that crude political strings are not acceptable, but very little 
aid in any form is ever lent without strings of some kind being 
attached. I wonder how much either of you has thought out this 
sort of problem? 4 . ‘ oo aw 
Banda: If anybody comes to me and says ‘Dr. Banda, we'll 
give you a loan and if you get our loan, well, you must have 
nothing to do with the Russians’ (or anybody else), I’ say 
“No thank you’. I want to be entirely independent, I do not 
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into bilateral agreements. For us who might stay in the British 
Commonwealth there is also the British Commonwealth, But there 
is another aspect of economic development in Africa that might be 
given serious consideration, and that is the regional organization 


half 


we 


countries, or will it remain neutral and an uncommitted area? 


_Mboya: The general idea is that African states will not 


commit themselves to East or West; our policy is one of non- 


alignment. We do not feel that we have time to argue with the 


_ East or with the West on theories, ideologies, and all that sort 


of thing. We have Africa to consider, and as far as we are 
concerned Africa must come first. I do not myself believe that 
East or West today stands for a tangible moral concept that they 
can put before us to choose from. In so far as our choice for 


freedom and for democracy is concerned, that choice has been 
made. What we make of these things—freedom and democracy 
_ and human rights and human dignity—remains to be done in 


Africa, not in America, not in Moscow, not by arguing with 


- America or supporting Moscow or supporting New York. I feel 


strongly that as African nations emerge they will want to create 
what we have referred to as the African personality; in this 


respect we have to make an impact of our own on the world, and. 


this impact must be a genuinely African, native African, impact. 
We want to go to the United Nations with free hands, free to 
decide each issue on its own merits; not to oppose something 


because it comes from Moscow, not to support something just 


because it comes from New York, but to decide whether the issue 
is good or bad, right or wrong, just or unjust. i 
Banda: I entirely agree. We do not want to be committed 


either to the West or to the East. Every programme, whatever 


it is, any African country that is independent must decide on the 


basis of whether that programme affects Africa, not as a question 


between East and West but as a question between human 
beings and human beings. Neither the West nor the East has 
clean hands morally; they are all tainted; there is a variation of 
taint but they are all tainted. History teaches us that all of them 
went into Africa, for their own interest mainly, they may have 
gone pretending to be a civilizing influence and all that but 
the main interest was commercial for the metropolitan power. 


At present the Great Powers are afraid of each other; each is 
- out to win allies, and everybody wants Africa as a moral ally. 


To be moral allies of any country we have to judge each problem 


‘as it comes at a particular given time. You cannot generalize it. 


Attitude to East and West 


Freeman: A short time ago, say ten years ago, I dare say 
it would have been accepted in Africa that whereas the European 


powers were exploiters and imperialists, the Russians were anti- 


imperialists and were friends of the subject colonial peoples. 
Does that Russian image as a non-imperialist country, anxious to 
help the smaller countries for their own sake, still exist for you, 


Dr. Banda? ~ 


Banda: It definitely does not. As a matter of fact, as far as 
I am concerned I have never felt that this was the case at any 


‘time. 


Freeman: What about you, Mr. Mboya? 

_Mboya: I agree with Dr. Banda; I have never regarded 
Russians as being white and clean, and everything of the West as 
being dirty and offensive. If you look at the African struggle 
closely, you will find most of our slogans during the struggle, 
most of our ideas, are conceived on certain historical events, 
mainly in the West: for example, the American War of Inde- 
pendence, the Boston Tea Party, and so on, So that if there was 
any expectation, the expectation was from the other side rather 
than from what might have been regarded as the whiter side. 

Freeman: I would like to ask you both to turn to a slightly 
longer-range subject. Clearly, if you leave out the Union of South 
Africa and perhaps Southern Rhodesia and Algeria, the future 
of which it is not for us to discuss here, we look to Africa 
becoming an African continent and no more a European continent 


‘Mr. Mboya has already been ng a 
what legacy you think the colonial powers are going to leave 
behind them in Africa. For instance, do you suppose that the 


? 


and we look to the development 


English and French languages will continue to be spoken? Do 
you suppose Christianity will survive as a religion for long? Dr. 
Banda, what do you feel about that? 

Banda: The legacy of the colonial powers like Christianity 
and the English language or the French language, as the case 
may be, will remain. In Nyasaland you can never get rid of 
Christianity. It may be there in the years to come in a modified 


form to suit the Africans maybe, but Christianity as a religion — 


has come to stay in Africa, at least my part of Africa. That is 
also true of English: so far as I can see, for a long time we will 
use the English language. After all there is a precedent: the 
Romans ruled Europe for years and the Roman language, Latin, 
was the language of the educated men in Europe. I can see the 
same thing in Africa. For us who have’ been under the British 
rule, English will be the language for years and years; for West 
Africans who have been under France, it will be French. 


. Christianity in Africa 
Freeman: Mr. Mboya, as the representative of a country 
which has a much more serious settler problem than Dr. Banda 


has in Nyasaland, do you agree with what he says for instance | 


about the Christian religion? How far do you regard the Christian 
religion as being a progressive force in Africa; how much does 
it seem to you to be just a white man’s religion? - 


Mboya: The image of Christianity in Africa has been tainted. 
by the inability of Christians to live up to what they have 


preached. There are exceptions, like Dr. Huddleston and Bishop 


Reeves and so on, but generally these people who preach 


Christianity have gone back in the evening to live in the select 
residential areas of the Europeans, they have gone back in some 


areas to worship in white churches, they have sent their children — 


to white schools, they have gone to reserved European hotels and 
train accommodation. This has given a very bad impression of 
Christianity, and inevitably, as Dr. Banda says, there are bound 
to be forms of expression of Christianity that will take into 


account the African background and culture. I can summarize ~ 
_my own answer to this question in this form, that Kenya and 


any part of Africa is living in the twentieth century and like 
every other country living in the twentieth century, she will be 
subject to those influences that are currently prevalent in this 
century. In so far as language is concerned, I think English is 
bound to stay but ‘most of us would like to see a language like 
Swahili-maintained and developed because it has proved a very 
useful link among our people and has specially helped in creating 
a national consciousness as against a tribal consciousness. 
—From a broadcast in the Home Service 


Sunset at Hamaiclisands 


The houses huge, Victorian-ornate, once splendid, 

Gaping like old men laze now half-desolate, 

Untidy at the sea’s smooth ebb 

Motionless, gilded like glass, breathless as in August 

This chill spring sunset: Seascale, Ramleh, Riversden, 
Sandblown, wind-fretted, sun-baked 

In the white dunes these just on ninety years. 


The Properties are still Desirable though raked 
To the stark stone, each drive rough kept still steers 
To the lavish gate, the patterned brickwork of a garden wall: 
Silence is a pattern though people live there behind the tall 
Glint of windows, beyond the grass, the faded gravel walks; 
No sound of piano now nor mower, no voice shouts or talks, 
Out in the deserted road only the bright light’s 
Refraction from stone sett, salt grit, sand, the crumbling walls, 
Where Spring even cannot now breathe new life 
Nor lift this cataract from blind age 
Blinking back its sadness where vast silence sprawls. 

B. G. ASHTON 


African personality which 
about. I wonder a little 
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Milan: the Polemical Skyline 


By REYNER BANHAM 


In the decade after the second world war Milan built up an 
unparalleled reputation in European architecture. It became a centre 
of pilgrimage for those who wished to see modern urban architec- 
ture at its most original and humane. This development continues; 
but over the last five years doubt has crept in and for many 
Milanese architects the modern impulse has ceased to be compelling. 
A tentative regard for historical associations has appeared, 
exemplified by the ambitious Torre Velasca. Dr. Banham, who 
has recently returned from a visit to Milan, comments on some of 
the new buildings there and on the ideas which have shaped them. 


HE first thing you see 
when you come out of 
the Central Station in 
Milan, straight down 
the broad Via Vittor Pisani in 
front of you, is a pair of sky- 
scrapers—one looking well 
established, the other with its 
head still wrapped in a fuzz of 
scaffolding. To your right rise 
the thirty storeys of Gio Ponti’s 
Pirelli tower, and behind it 
jostle a party of smaller office 
blocks—one of them, the Torre 
Galfa, almost as high as Pirelli. 
This threw me rather off- 
balance, because I had arrived 
in Milan fresh from a re- 
reading of the magazine 
polemics about Neo-liberty, and 
other stylistic tendencies in 
Milanese architecture, which do 
not, at first sight, affect the sky- 
scraper designers. The polemics 
on style seem to be mostly about 
villas and domestic interiors, 
such as those at the Triennale. 
But skyscraper design, using the 
word to mean office blocks and 
apartment buildings from eight 
storeys and up, is the real 
business of most architects in 
Milan. Yet the skyscrapers and 
polemics do overlap—in one 
case almost literally. When you 
look down the Piazza Diaz at the 
Martini tower, an epitome of all 
that is banal and conformist in modern Milanese architecture, 
you see projecting beyond its dull silhouette, ghostly in the mist 
that always fills the Milanese air, what appears to be part of a 
dream-Gothic structure, upside-down in mid-air—it looks as if 
William Morris’s News from Nowhere was being filmed as a 
sequel to Miracolo a Milano. 3 
In concrete fact, it is a corner of the upper part of the Torre 
Velasca, about the most polemical building of any sort in Milan at 
the moment, and its gothicism has precisely the right sort of 
chivalric air to give colour to the term Baroni Rampanti. These 
Baroni are ex-modernists who have abandoned the accepted moral, 
social, and mechanical imperatives of the modern movement, and 
gone native in the thickets of gusto, cultura, storia, and so forth 
that grow so densely in Italian critical discourse. Since this is a 
movement of retreat and disintegration, it has no standardized 


stylistic face, and expresses itself in all sorts, of revivals of | 


primitive modernism. 

Some of these revivals command serious consideration. Franco 
Albini, for instance, has in hand a project for a new department 
store in which he has attempted to use a welded steel external 


The Torre Velasca, Milan 


frame with the same sort of visual impact and authority as one 
finds in Victorian iron-framed factories. This may not sound 
like revivalism, but the Victorianism and the industrial pretence 
hit one in the eye when one sees the models, More naively revivalist 
are the almost Art Nouveau buildings of the Neo-liberty group 
from Novara, or Gae Aulenti who has an exhibit in the manner 
of early Frank Lloyd Wright at the Triennale, Less classifiable, 
again, is the work that Gardella is doing at present, in an artificial 
vernacular; but this and the vaguely vernacular stone and concrete 
Neo-realism of de Mayer, are— 
like everything else I have 
mentioned—not modern in the 
normal sense of the word. 

The official line about all this 
in Milan is, first, that it is an 
enrichment of the vocabulary of 
modern architecture—though it 
strikes me as being more like 
saying ‘ Prithee, varlet? to a bus 
conductor; and, secondly, that 
it is an organic evolution from 
the pioneer Italian modernism 
of the nineteen-thirties. This I 
cannot believe either. While I 
was in Milan I met Vittoriano 
Vigano, and went with him to 
see a psychiatric school he has 
designed at Baggio, in the outer 
suburbs. Here was a_ tough- 
minded . building with an 
original plan and exposed con- 
crete framing—the sort of thing 
that one would recognize as 
modern, and could compare 
with the work of, say, the 
Smithsons in England, or 
Wogensky in France. 
alone, there was tangible evi- 
dence of a direct line of descent 
from the nineteen-thirties—to 
be precise, from the architecture 
of Terragni. : - 

Yet the bulk of. Milan’s 
modern architecture is going up 
as if none of this polemic had 

happened, and is becoming pro- 
gressively duller in consequence, because the men who should be 
providing it with intellectual leadership are fighting private 
baronial wars in the undergrowth. But where these two almost 
unconnected halves of Milanese architecture do overlap, then the 
work is invariably thought-provoking. For instance, there is. 
currently developing in Milan a kind of office-block aesthetic to 
which someone will soon apply some such label as ‘ Black 
Diamond’, because it relies on simple, often faceted building 
envelopes of tinted, glare-resisting glass, carried in softly gleaming 
aluminium glazing-bars. The result has about it the dark, warm, 
but unyielding glitter of Milanese townscapes by night, when an 
excessive blaze of street lamps reflects from polished tarmac and 
expressionless marble palazzi, The show-piece of the style is the 
barely completed Galbani building; designed by Soncini with 
Nervi as his engineer. Over in the Via Fatebenfratelli is the Ilva 
office block, another of the same school, less interesting 
than Galbani which has slightly folded faces and ends. wrx 

Both of these buildings feel consistently modern; the use of the 
tinted glass goes happily and logically with curtain-walled slabs 


raised on stilts in the accepted manner. But the pioneer examples 
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of black archiyecture in Milan are two distinctly classicist blocks 
in the Corso Europeo by Luigi Caccia Dominiani, the personifica- 
tion of rampant Baronism. They have projecting cornices, and 
Roman-looking criss-cross balustrading at first-floor level; they 
have humdrum, though contorted plans; and all their architectural 
interest is concentrated on the facades, in the most retrogressive 
manner imaginable. 

But if it is only skin-deep, the skin is superb. The blackness is 
even blacker, because the bright metal trim is made subsidiary 
to dark structural mullions, though without destroying the 
glassiness of the facade. The result is restrained, sombre, sophisti- 
cated. It is a ‘dandy’ architecture in the most elevated 
nineteenth-century sense of dandy. Roberto Orefice clearly felt this 
when he called it ‘ the poetry of savoir-faire’. But Ernesto Rogers 
gave the game away when he, in his turn, called it ‘ technique 
at the service of culture’. In the Corso Europeo, technique and 
culture are out of step; a brilliant facade of modern has been 
clapped on a worn-out concept of architecture. Galbani, on the 
other hand, is modern all round and all through, and makes sense 
all round, whereas Caccia Dominiani’s work has only a front. 
Where Galbani goes wrong, I think, is in the relation of the main 
block to its subsidiaries—a banking hall, a stair-tower—which do 
not look equally happy in all viewpoints. 

In the Pirelli building, next door, this particular problem has 
been solved by burying all the subsidiaries in a giant plinth the 
size of a city block, and letting the main building rise sheer and 
uninterrupted for almost 400 feet. It makes a plain rectangular 
silhouette against the sky but in plan it is not a plain rectangle. 
The plan is like an angular ham roll: the filling in the middle 
is the central corridor, serving the office areas on either side, 
which are the two halves of the roll. These two halves taper off 
to nothing at the ends, but the filling, the central corridor, does 
not reach the end, and there is a space left—a space which reveals 
itself, on the building, as an air gap wider than one can span 
with outstretched arms, running right up from bottom to top. So 
Pirelli has a front and a back, but no end-walls: the tapering 
plan leaves little room for them, but Ponti has put this air-gap 
there instead. He has another air-gap across the top of the facade; 


Pioneer example of ‘ Black Diamond ’ architecture: an office building by 
Luigi Dominiani in the Corso Europeo 
G. Kidder Smith, N.Y. 
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The attic hall of the Pirelli building 


R. Banham, ‘ Architectural Review ’ 


the panels of window or mosaic rise the full height of the building 
less one storey, and there they just stop, Then follows the air-gap 
equal to about one storey in height, and a flat concrete lid stops 
off the composition. 

As one might expect, there is a philosophy behind this; Ponti 
claims to abhor additive rectangular architecture which looks 
as if it could go on for ever horizontally and vertically. He aims 
at what he calls closed forms, and the lid above the air-gap 
certainly makes a definite closure to the vertical rise of the 
building, as it is seen from the street below. What one cannot 
see from the street is that under that lid is an enormous three- 
storey hall the size of one floor of the building, glazed on both 
sides, containing nothing but a large white cube of service 
machinery and the last tapering and branching ends of Pier- 
Luigi Nervi’s brilliant concrete structure, supporting the lid 
above. This vast, calm space, full of nothing but misty sunlight 
and the echoes of footsteps, is one of the most impressive interiors 
I know: impressive for itself as a place to be in; impressive for 
its views—on one side one looks down on the Torre Galfa and the 
cluster of small office blocks, on the other one looks across Milan, 
past the towers of the Via Vittor Pisani, to the Duomo and, 
immediately beyond its fretted pinnacles, the Torre Velasca. 

Velasca is in every way Pirelli’s antithesis. Both towers have 
already entered the folk-lore world of picture post-cards, and it 
cannot be long before they also enter proverbial lore as the local 
equivalents of the columns of Mark and Theodore in Venice; 
for no two, mutually visible buildings of recent years are better 
equipped to convey the idea of contradiction. Pirelli—serene, 
elegant, proud, as modern as the time of day—is an acceptance 
building; it expresses, in the most progressive manner possible, 
the values of the big-business society that created it. Velasca— 
confused, bothered as the protagonists of a Feiffer cartoon, and 
apparently ashamed of its inherent modernism (nothing can alter 
the fact that it is, undeniably, a twenty-seven storey concrete 
frame structure)—is a building of protest against some, at least, 
of the values that underlay its creation, 

The history of Velasca is well documented. It was designed 
by the famous BBPR partnership: the R is for Ernesto Rogers, 
the partner primarily concerned with the tower, and now patron 
of the younger Baroni Rampanti. It stands in one of the develop- 
ment areas opened up by the Rachetta, Milan’s inner ring road, 
and this, for a start, is an act of protest, because this particular 
area was not zoned for high buildings, and the project has 
required numerous modifications of the zoning limits set out in 
the Piano Regolatore Generale, the local equivalent of an English 


- city’s outline development plan. ( 
area designated for office blocks by 
_ showed a conventionally modern gle 


the only oddity—but an extremely | 


o the top six floors, containing flats, we e bigger than the office 
floors below. In other words, the club-headed silhouette, which - 


is essential to the present gothicizing design, was there long 


before the Gothic version was devised: 


Two things led to the Gothic solution: first, the steel frame 
was an uneconomic proposition, and a reinforced concrete one 
would have to show on the outside of the building. The visual 
treatment that this frame would need probably suggested itself 


naturally from the fact that the Rachetta, curving round towards 


the west, is, at this point, barely a quarter of a mile from the 


Duomo. Any tall tower on this site would have to share the sky 


with the cathedral, and this particular tower would be most bulky 
at the top, where the cathedral is most fine-drawn. 

_ The cathedral was not the only consideration, but it was the 
outstanding one, in the subsequent design changes. These changes 
were accompanied by the working-out of Rogers’s theory of the 
ambiente pre-esistente, according to which the existing environ- 
ment must be accepted as a dominant in the design of any new 
buildings. In other words, it is only a subtilized version of that 
most suffocating of English town-planning dogmas, ‘keeping in 
keeping *. The only significant difference is that this exaggerated 
respect for what surrounds the site is a volunteer effort on the 
part of Rogers, not an imposition of the local authority. But it 
still represents a complete rejection of the gusto with which Italian 
architects inserted aggressively modern buildings into oppressively 


antique environments until about four years ago. It is still a 
conspicuous failure of nerve, especially on the part of Rogers, 


whom we tended to regard in the early nineteen-fifties as the great 
master of the business of putting new with old. 

But in fairness to Rogers one must say that he does not keep 
in keeping by imitating, say, the crocketing of the Duomo, 
though his two basic devices are ‘ flat-footed’, for all that. One 
is to imitate—particularly in the upper part of the tower—the 
kind of window-size and irregular window arrangement. of the 


old tenements near the foot of the tower. The other is to handle the 


visible structural elements as a free variation on Italian Gothic 
themes. You find no Florentine or Sienese mouldings, but the 
projecting structural columns, the infill panels between them, and 
the brackets supporting the overhanging upper parts are clearly 
visualized in Gothic terms—only upside down, which is perverse 


because Gothic masonry structure, unlike reinforced concrete, 
will not work the wrong way up. As a concluding gesture, to assert © 


that he is, after all, a free agent, Rogers tops the whole thing off 
with a roof that looks as if it might have come off a large Art 
Nouveau country house. 


The Sky at Night 


‘complete. town-planning ; t be ignore fa 
looked: its relation to the cathedral is that of a guest who drives 
his host mad by unremittingly agreeing with him at the top of = 


his voice. However one views the central area of Milan, evenfrom 
the penthouses of Via Crivelli, a mile away to the south, there is 


ee 


version is preferable. Conventionally rectangular in form, Castrol 

House does not demand attention from that viewpoint, and faced 

in glass it tends to disappear into the sky by reflection and 

transparency, leaving Dorset Square almost unmolested. 
Pirelli, though unconventional in form, also tends to disappear 

for optical reasons, since it is thin and, being faceted, tends to 

find reflected light more often than-a flat-sided building. But the 

lesson of Pirelli is something different. Standing with its toes 

among the traffic circulating in front of the station, it looks great 


_but is. in a rather wrong place, from the town-planning point of 


view. The cluster of, other towers pressing up behind it makes — 
iz even more wrong in town-planning terms. In 1953, when the ‘ 


_town plan was drawn up, this particular piece of zoning may have 


made sense, but with Milam registering nearly a quarter ‘of the 
new cars in Italy every year the group of towers and the ‘station 
are fast becoming two principal congestion-makers, sharing a 
piazza barely big enough for either one of them. = 

But there is nothing wrong visually with the group as a group. 
Put somewhere less heavily trafficked—I hate to say it but the 
Piazza Velasca looks ideal—it would be a major contribution = _ 
to Milanese town planning. For even in a city like Milan, which 
has a remarkably consistent urban texture over most of its central 
area, evenly spread skyscrapers look artificial, as if some natural 
dynamic of town growth had been surgically thwarted. In London, 
which has a more varied and more specialized urban texture than - 
Milan, our present even distribution of skyscrapers at about one 
every quarter-mile looks even more artificial, imposing a phoney’ 
similarity on Fleet Street, Seven Dials, and Paddington. I wish 
a party of influential British town-planners would go to Milan, —_ 
and, ignoring for once the statistics and the paper diagrams, 


_ would just look at the city and its buildings. I think they would — 


agree with me that Velasca proves, for good and all, the folly of 
‘keeping in keeping’, and that the. clustered towers around 
Pirelli, when compared with the distributed towers of the rest 
of the city, make a better-looking town.—Third Programme = 


_ 


Celestial Fireworks 


PATRICK MOORE considers some meteors and meteorites 


The following article is based on the B.B.C. television programme 

of August 18, in which Mr. H. B. Ridley, Director of the Meteor 

Section of the British Astronomical Association, took part with 
Mr. Moore ; 


ROGRESS in astronomical science continues with amaz- 
ing rapidity. A new observation of exceptional interest 


has, for instance, come from the United States. Using the. 


. _ Palomar 200-inch reflector, Dr. J. Minkowski has studied 
a faint galaxy in the constellation Bodétes, and has announced that 
its distance Js no less than 5,000 million light-years, so that we 
are now seeing it as it used to be before the Earth existed as an 


independent body. Moreover, the Bootes galaxy is receding at 


about 90,000 miles per second, This is nearly half the velocity of 
light. Further observations of very distant galaxies may well lead 


s . . ‘ . * 
to fundamental discoveries as to the nature of the universe itself. 
a Even the world’s greatest telescopes will not show these remote 


4 


- gating the wind velocities in the upper air. Until twenty years a 


systems as anything but faint hazy specks, and it is not always 
easy to appreciate how vast they really are. By contrast, certain 
very junior bodies may seem spectacular in our skies, so that chen ee 
importance tends to be overrated by the non-scientist. This applies — oe 
particularly to the meteors, or shooting-stars, which are at their 
most plentiful during August. hea 

Most meteors are.of small size—usually inferior to a pin’s head, ; 
and certainly not so large as a grape. They enter the Earth’s =~ 


upper atmosphere at speeds of up to 45 miles per second, and 


frequently make a brave show for a few seconds before being 
destroyed by frictional heat. They may leave trails which last 
for a few seconds, or in exceptional cases many minutes, before 
disappearing. Studies of such trails have been useful in investi- on 


meteor studies were carried out largely by amateur 


using visual methods, but nowadays photographic and rac 


techniques have to a large extent taken over. Visual 
. - aati i Pa is 4 he? 
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is still of much value, though it would be idle to 
deny that its importance has diminished. 

Many meteors travel round the Sun in shoals. 
Each time the Earth passes through such a shoal the 
result is a shower of shooting-stars, apparently 
emanating from some particular ‘ radiant point’ in 
the sky. This effect is purely owing to perspective, 
since the real paths of the meteors are, to all intents 
and purposes, parallel. Among the important annual 
showers are the Quadrantids (January 3), the Lyrids 
(April 20 to 22), the Perseids (July 27 to August 17), 
the Orionids (October 15 to 25), the Geminids 
(December 9 to 13), and the Ursids (December 21 
to 22). The Perseids are undoubtedly the most 
spectacular of these. Under good conditions the 
observer who stares up at the night sky for several 
consecutive minutes during the height of the 
shower will be unlucky not to see at least one 
meteor. In 1960, unfortunately, the presence of 
the Moon in the sky reduced the spectacle, since 
only the brightest meteors could be seen; but 
observations will be much easier in August 1961. 


images, each 


series of parallel 

corresponding to a specific wavelength of light, these wavelengths being 
characteristic of the elements emitting the light 

Photographs: H. B. Ridley 


Spectrum of Perseid meteor: a 


Exceptional showers have been visible in the past. In 1833, for 
instance, the November Leonids provided a magnificent display, 
and the 1866 Leonid shower was almost as rich, It was hoped that 
there would be another big shower in 1899, but observers were 
disappointed; during the interval, our planets had so perturbed 
the orbit of the Leonids that we no longer pass through the 
densest part of the shoal. Some Leonids are still seen annually 
between November 15 and 20, but the shower is not now a rich 
one, It is interesting to note that the Leonids, like the Perseids, 
travel round the Sun in a retrograde direction. No planet or 
asteroid is known to behave similarly, though various periodical 
and non-periodical comets do so. 

There is a definite association between meteors and comets. 
In 1866, the Italian astronomer Giovanni Schiaparelli—best 
remembered in the popular mind, perhaps, for his later observa- 
tions of the so-called ‘ canals ’ on Mars—showed that the orbit of 
the Perseids was identical with that of a 
periodical comet which had been ob- 
served in 1862. Many other such associa- 
tions have since been established. For 
instance, the Taurids, seen each year 
from about November 1 to 7, move in 
the orbit of the celebrated periodical 
comet Encke. 

In this connexion it is also worth re- 
telling the story of Biela’s Comet, which 
was originally found in 1826 and which 
proved to have a period of about 6% | 
years. The return in 1832 was perfectly W.. 
normal, but that of 1839 was missed, 
since the comet was unfavourably 
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A meteorite (which fell in Beddgelert, Wales, in 1949) 
after it had been cut through for examination 
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Perseid meteor (long streak of light across print), The shorter streaks are the tracks of 
stars, an effect produced by the rotation of the earth during the exposure given while 


taking the photograph 


placed in the sky. In 1845 the comet was seen again, but caused 
an astronomical sensation by dividing into two distinct 
parts. The return of 1852 was eagerly awaited; this time the 
“twins ’ were further apart. In 1859 conditions were once more 
hopelessly unfavourable, but the comet should certainly have been 
seen in 1866. However, the most careful searches failed to reveal a 
trace of it. At the next predicted return, that of 1872, the comet 
was similarly absent, but instead there appeared: a rich shower of 
meteors, aptly named the ‘ Bielids’ or Andromedids, Coincidence 
can be ruled out, and for years afterwards meteors were observed 
annually, about November 14, in the track of the dead comet. 
The shower still exists, though it has become very feeble. 

It would be misleading to infer that all shooting-stars are 
members of definite showers. They are not. We can also observe 
sporadic meteors, which may appear at any moment from any 
direction and which are not associated with any particular shower. 
It has now been established, however, that all meteors, whether 
shower or sporadic, are members*of our Solar System, and 
describe orbits round the Sun until they are destroyed in the 
atmosphere of the Earth (or some other planet). They are not 
visitors from ‘ deep space’, as many astronomers used to believe. 

There is no known record of a shower meteor which has sur- 
vived the complete drop to the ground, so that it can be examined 
in the laboratory. Direct knowledge of the composition of normal 
meteors is therefore hard to obtain, and the only method is by 
photographing the spectra of meteors during the period of 
visibility. Needless to say, it is a difficult matter to obtain meteor 
spectra, since it is impossible to predict when and where the 
objects will appear, However, valuable results have been obtained. 
Mr. Ridley, who is one of the pioneers of the subject, has secured 
a number of spectra clear enough to be interpreted, and smaller 
numbers of spectra have also been recorded by other members of 
the B.A.A. Meteor Section, Similar work is being carried out 
abroad, The results show that, as fully expected, meteors are com- 
posed of substances which are familiar to us on our own world. 

The Earth also encounters bodies which are of larger size, and 
which are therefore able to reach the ground without being 
entirely destroyed. Most _ science 
museums have collections of these mete- 
orites, which range in size from small 
particles to vast blocks weighing many 
tons, The Geological Museum at South 
Kensington owns a small meteorite which 
is of great historical interest. It was one 
of a large number which fell at L’Aigle, 
in France, in 1803; studies of this pheno- 
menon carried out by a famous astrono- 
mer of the day, Biot, established that 
meteorites do indeed come ‘out of the 
sky’, a fact which up to then had been 
generally doubted. 

The largest meteorite ever seen to fall 
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was that of 1930, which came down in 
a weight of 820 pounds. Larger spe 


; Ww Pp p ¢ 
holder of the heavyweight record is a West meteorite, 


ered by 
diameter of 43 


which is still lying where it fell in Af, Its weight has been 
estimated at 60 tons, During the twentieth century there have 
been two important falls, both in Siberia, The first occurred in 


1908, and blew trees flat for twenty miles all round the point. 


of impact; it was fortunate that the country was uninhabited, 
since had the meteorite fallen upon a city the death-roll would 
have been very heavy. In 1947 another large meteor landed in 
the Vladivostock area, again without 
causing any human casualties. There is in 
fact no certain record of any fatality due 
to a meteorite, though several people have — 
_ had narrow escapes. 
Craters caused by falling meteorites are _ 
known. The most famous is that of Coon 
Butte, in Arizona, which has become a 
popular tourist attraction; others are to be 
found in Arabia, Australia, the Baltic 
island of Oésel, and elsewhere. It is also 
thought probable that the two-mile 
Ungava crater, in north Quebec, is of 
meteoritic origin. All these falls presum- 
ably occurred in prehistoric times, and the 
chances of our encountering another com- 
parable meteorite within, say, the next ~ 
century are extremely slight. The surface of the Moon contains 
large numbers of craters, ranging from vast enclosures well over 
100 miles across to tiny pits at the limit of visibility. Some of 
these are undoubtedly meteoric. It is often maintained that the 
larger lunar craters are of similar origin, though other astronomers 
prefer to believe that the chief formations of the Moon are 
basically volcanic and are not due to impact. 
Since meteorites may be examined at leisure in the laboratory, 
our knowledge of their composition is relatively complete. They 
are of two basic types: stones (aerolites) and irons (siderites). Of 


these, the aerolites are much more common, and account for about — 


66 per cent. of the total. The curious Widmanstatten patterns seen 
on meteorites which have been etched and polished are extremely 
significant, and may well give positive clues about the origin of the 
meteorites themselves. In this connexion there are two current 


theories. Either meteoritic bodies represent the débris left over 


when the planets were formed, or else they are simply the remains 


-of one or more former planets which met with some disaster and - 


were broken up; most meteor authorities favour the latter theory. 
What is certain is that there are fundamental ’ differences 


between the shooting-stars, whether shower or sporadic, and the . 


meteorites which are available for study. Meteorites may, indeed, 
have closer associations with the minor planets or asteroids. There 
seems to be no distinction between the two: for instance, the 
Siberian object of 1908 could be regarded either as a large 
meteorite or as a small asteroid. 


The Householder and the Decorator es 
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NE man engages another to do a specified piece of work . 


for a lump sum to be paid upon completion of the task. 


The contractor puts in time and labour upon the job but - 


™! does not complete it or does not complete it satisfac- 
torily. Should he be paid for what he has done; and if so, how 
much? That is the apparently simple situation of frequent 
occurrence which I wish to consider here evan teens 

The problem arises most typically in the case of builders or 
decorators of houses. In a fairly recent instance—Hoenig _v. 
___ Isaacs'—the defendant, the occupier, agreed with the plaintiff, a 
+ decorator, that the plaintiff should decorate and furnish the 

defendant's one-room flat for a lump sum of £750, of which (in 
the events which occurred) the balance of £450 was to be paid 
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Widmanstatten pattern of a meteorite, which 
‘may well give positive clues about the origin 
oa, of the meteorites themselves ’ 
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The agreement is likely to have the implication that, whatever 
-will pay you an amount which I recognize to 
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make one body of the mass of the Moon. Sete. 


Most of the asteroids revolve in orbits ik 
between those of Mars and Jupiter, — 
though a few have exceptional orbits 
which bring them relatively close to the 
Earth; in 1937 a small object, Hermes, __ 
passed by us at a distance of less than half — 
a million miles. Investigations about the 
origin of the asteroid swarm are handi- 
capped because we are still uncertain of 
the origin of the larger planets. The old 
theory that the planets were drawn off the 
Sun by the gravitational action of a pass- 
ing star has had to be abandoned, and it 
is now thought more probable that the 
planets had their origin in a ‘cloud’ of - 
interstellar matter collected by the Sun 
several thousands of millions of years ago, 
but we have no precise details of the process. It is possible 
that several more planets of appreciable size used to revolve 
between the orbits of Mars and Jupiter. Collisions could have 
taken place, and the asteroids, meteorites, and some of the 
shooting-stars could represent the shattered fragments. If this did 
happen, we are privileged to handle pieces of a former planet ~ 
which ceased to exist, as a major body, long before mankind 
appeared on earth. Fr. Sat 

It is important to realize that these hypothetical planets need 
not have been large compared with the present members of the 
Sun’s chief family. As we have seen, all the asteroids put together 
would not equal one body having the mass of our Moon, and this 


would be true even if we added on the meteorites and shooting- 
stars. Even so, the suggested collision would have been a cosmic- 


disaster on a large scale. The theory is adequate to explain the — 

various peculiarities of the orbits of meteoritic bodies, and it is — 

notable too that many asteroids have paths of relatively high, -7@ 

eccentricity and inclination. It would be important to establish 

whether any retrograde asteroids exist; so far, none has come 

to light. 4 oey Maes 
Meteors and meteorites have a fascination all their own, and 

are of the greatest importance to cosmologists, Meteorites are 

unique in one way; they are the only natural astronomical bodies 


_ which we can actually touch and analyse. If we can establish the — 


way in which they were produced, we will have gone far toward 
solving the problem of the origin of the Solar System itself. 
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upon completion. The price is relevant. The defendant occupier 
contended that the sum of £750 amounted to a fancy price, 
disproportionate to the value of the work and furniture to be 
provided. In many lump-sum contracts there is a tendency for the ee 
price to be a fancy one, especially if a strict time limit is involved. | 
may be the cost of the individual items, if you will do the whole == 


i be gener WUS2/ 4 = . a 
I am willing to pay for the convenience of having the work com- _ aes 
pleted as.a special job. age [tr PS ee 
_ But, as often happens in such cases, the defendant 
satisfied with the decorator’s performance. This br 
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thing speedily and well according to the agreed specifications, I vast. = ol 
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furniture supplied was £400 an 
; The decorator claimed tha was entitled to the 
_ contract price of £750, less the amount necessary to remedy 
any defects which might be shown to exist—an amount which the 
official referee estimated at £55 18s, 2d. The defendant’s main 
_ contention was that, since the decorator had not performed the 
contract, the decorator should recover not the contract price less a 
- sum which, in relation to that price, the defendant regarded as 
_ derisory, but the market value of the work done and the furniture 
supplied. The difference between the two amounts, in the defend- 


Ee” ~ant’s estimation, was of the order of £350. What, if anything, 
: should the decorator recover? ee A 
a si" aN x BS oh 4 

a ice No Option to Reject Decorations & 


a has no option, at any rate about the decorations, once they have 
___ been done. Unless he is to be evicted from his flat, he must take 
_ them and enjoy them, if that is the word, as they are. Where the 


a - customer ordering the work to be done has an option to accept 
_-—~--~——s«aor': reject the result, the situation is much simpler. If I order a 
suit from a tailor and he makes the coat only and refuses or is 
F ; unable to make the waistcoat and trousers also, clearly I am not 
a forced to take the coat and I am not bound, in the normal case, 


to pay any part of the price of the suit. But if I do take the coat, 
then I have to pay for it—for the coat, not for the suit, It seems 
- “better to say that by taking the coat I enter into a new and distinct 
arrangement with the tailor. At any rate, there is a voluntary 
acceptance by me of the tailor’s partial or substituted performance. 
But if I arrange to have my car repainted black and by mistake 
: the contractor paints it red: by taking my car from his garage I 
=a : do not accept his painting of it red; for I am entitled to have 
. and to use my car, and I cannot take my car without taking his 
paint. — ue 
Putting aside the furniture, let us assume that the occupier in 
Hoenig vy. Isaacs, by entering into his flat, did not voluntarily 
accept the defective performance; and that there had been a 
. . defective performance. The Common Law was, and in some 
respects remains, very strict indeed about complete and exact 
performance—for example in the case of a contract of sale of 
goods by description: it is no good tendering something very 
_ like the goods agreed to be sold, however hard that may be on 
the seller. Still, whatever sympathy one may have with the 
- .occupier’s point of view—and I think many persons will have 
much sympathy—if we accept his contention fully it is unlikely 
that any contractor will ever be entitled to his agreed reward in a 
lump-sum contract, at least if it concerns the decoration of a 
house. The owner is contending that an exact and complete per- 
formance by the contractor is a condition precedent to his claiming 
the lump sum; but it is almost certain that there will be some 
deviation or failure in the performance. Even where performance 
is a condition precedent of payment, to give practical effect to 
the contract we must mitigate the strictness of our interpretation 
of the condition, And this the law has done by the doctrine of 
substantial performance. A reasonably adequate performance by 
Aan’ the contractor, at least if the contractor has gone on to finish the 
__ job, will be regarded as a satisfaction of the condition, subject to 


~ 


) _ the contractor making an allowance for any shortcomings. 
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- ; : \ 
Difficult Questions of Fact ta,*; 9 
=, oe The doctrine is as sensible as it is necessary; but it gives rise 
to difficult questions of fact—questions upon which there may 
‘be passionate difference of opinion between the parties, What 
amounts to a substantial performance? Had there, for instance, 
on ’ been a substantial performance in Hoenig v. Isaacs? The court, 
___ in its Olympian detachment, regarded the case as near the border- 
fine. An annoyed householder, daily contemplating with increasing 
: exasperation, say, the ill-hung wallpaper in his study, is convinced 
_ that the decorator has been worse than useless: the only effective 
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e start again, and do the job f 
__ is likely to take the view that t 


_____A first point to note is that in our case the defendant occupier 


in his eyes is that the decorator should scrape it off and 
eg” i 2 (1829) 9 B. and C. 92 
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fair, though admittedly not fect, state of decor 
repair, and would probably propose, in respect of the imperfec= 
tions, a deduction of an order calculated still further to ann 
the householder. At any rate, in Hoenig v. Isaacs the cou 
decided in favour of the plaintiff decorator: it upheld the official 
referee’s finding of the fact that there had been a substantial 


performance of the contract, and allowed the decorator to recover 
the lump sum of £750, less £55 18s. 2d., the estimated amount of 
the deficiencies. The decorator received no doubt a good deal | 

more than the real market value of what he had done and supplied, 


and not all householders would acclaim the justice of the decision. 
There is a practical consideration which inclines the court to 


hold, if it reasonably can, that there has been a substantial per- — 
‘formance in cases of lump-sum or ‘entire’ contracts. If it does 

so hold, then there is only a fairly restricted issue of fact to be * 
- determined: namely in respect of what items has there been a 


shortcoming, and what allowance is to be made for them? In the. 
Hoenig case, there were in the main three such items. If the 
owner’s view had been accepted, the court would have been called 


_upon to attempt to estimate the value of all the items, and that — 
in a particularly difficult case: for what is the value of slightly 


imperfect decoration and of new furniture defective in some 
particulars? The parties are no doubt by this time so incensed 
with each other that they will enter into this roving battle with the 


/utmost gusto; but the time and trouble and cost of the resulting 
enquiry is wholly disproportionate to the amount at issue—as the — 
parties themselves will eventually discover—and the court is — 


reluctant to promote idle if spectacular contests. If the owner has 
eventually to pay more than what he gets is worth, he must 
principally blame the improvident contract which he originally 
made: it was in Hoenig’s case probably extravagant to offer to” 
pay £750 for the furnishing and decoration of a one-room flat. 


Construing ‘Balance on Completion’ 


Moreover it is hard to believe that, by agreeing that the balance 
should be paid upon completion, the parties at the time of the 


making of the contract intended to enter into the arrangement 


{> 


which the defendant now says in fact resulted. No doubt, when 


making a contract, the parties, however experienced, do not 
contemplate a breach of it and do not, as ideally they should, 
make provision for its breach. But what the defendant now alleges 
that the plaintiff decorator must be taken to have agreed is rather 
staggering. It is not merely that he would earn the lump sum only 
if he exactly performed his promises in every detail but also that, 
if he failed to do that, all the contractual provisions for the 
amount would be at an end. He would thus be driven to prove 
the value of his performance under specially difficult circum- 
stances before he was entitled to anything. A reasonable bystander 
would not, I think, read all that into the words ‘balance on 
completion ’. If that is the kind of contract that the householder 
really wants to have, it is right to put upon him the burden of 


“spelling it out in so many words. The trouble is that if he does 


expressly state at the time of contract what he now alleges the 
terms to have meant, it is unlikely that he would find any 
decorator to do the work for him; and he ought not to be allowed 
to put upon the decorator, as a matter of course, a contract in 
itself so improbable. 

Contracts can indeed be made in the terms ‘all or nothing’ or 
‘no cure no pay’. Many such examples are to be found in the 
books; but a decorating contract “balance on completion ’ can 
not fairly be construed as an instance. Indeed in Hoenig v. 
Isaacs even the annoyed occupier was not willing to argue that the 
miserable decorator should get nothing at all. A good instance of 
no cure no pay’ is the old case of Sinclair v. Bowles*, where the 
defendant owned three dilapidated chandeliers which the plaintiff 
offered to put into a state of repair for £10. The defendant was 
clearly sceptical of the plaintiff's ability but was willing to give 
him £10 ‘if the plaintiff would do them complete so as to look 
well’; and on the next day, when the plaintiff came to fetch them 
for repair, he again told him ‘not to take them away unless he 
would make them complete for the £10’. The plaintiff did not 
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B.B.C. NEWS 
HEADLINES 


August 24-30 


Wednesday, August 24 


The shipping employers agree to discuss 
with the National Union of Seamen pro- 
posals for amending the Merchant Ship- 
ping Act under which leaders of unofficial 
strikes have been prosecuted 


A new law in Ghana gives President 
Nkrumah power to order the censorship 
of newspapers 


Thursday, August 25 


According to an American report the 
Kremlin has recently circulated a letter 
to Communist leaders throughout the 
world attacking China for her disagree- 
ment with Moscow over ideological policy 


A new type of penicillin has been developed 
by British scientists\to deal with bacteria 
hitherto resistant to types already available 


Storms cause extensive flooding in Scotland 
and Northern Ireland 


Friday, August 26 


Mr. Lumumba, Prime Minister of the 
Congo, says that all the United Nations 
forces must withdraw from the Congo as 
soon as the Belgian troops have left 


The United States Government breaks off 
diplomatic relations with the Dominican 
Republic 


Saturday, August 27 


Mr. Lumumba’s troops occupy Bakwanga, 
capital of the independent diamond- 
mining state recently set up in Kasai 
province. United Nations officials are 
manhandled by Congolese troops in 
Stanleyville 


Seamen on strike at Liverpool, Tyneside, 
and Middlesbrough vote to stay out 


Sunday, August 28 


Mr. Tshombe, Prime Minister of Katanga, 
orders bridges to be cut and roads blocked 
on northern frontier of the province as 
Precaution against invasion by Mr. 
Lumumba’s forces 


Hundreds of tenants of council flats demon- 
strate in St. Pancras, London, in protest 
against increases in rent 


Monday, August 29 


The Prime Minister of Jordan, Mr. Hazza 
Majali, is assassinated in Amman. King 
Hussein appoints Mr. Bahjat Talhouni to 
succeed him 


A French airliner crashes into sea near 
Dakar, West Africa: all 63 occupants, 
including two Britons, are killed 


Tuesday, August 30 


The Americans say that no more of their 
aircraft are to land in the Congo, except 
at Leopoldville Airport, unless the safety 
of their crews can be guaranteed 


British Transport Commission rejects a 
claim made by 500,000 railway workers 
for a shorter working week 


Sailing of the Empress of Britain, scheduled 
for Friday, is cancelled because of the 
Liverpool seamen’s unofficial strike 


Right: A case of objects made by the American patriot and silversmith Paul Revere (1702-1754) in nn 
September 
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An aerial view of the Olympic stadium in Rome during the opening ceremony of the seventeenth Olympic Games 
on August 25, Behind the main stadium can be seen the smaller Marble stadium (surrounded by statues), and 
beyond, part of the Olympic village 


‘Congolese police seizing one of the demonstrators who caused a disturbance outside the conference hall ines 


Leopoldville, capital of the Congo, on August 25 while Mr, Lumumba, the Prime Minister, addressed the opening 
of the Pan-African conference, The demonstration was organized by parties opposing Mr. Lumumba 
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exhibition of American silver and art treasures on yiew at Christies, St. James’s, London, until 
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{ gold medal for Britain: Anita Lonsbrough, Another successful British competitor, nine- 
ged nineteen, of Huddersfield, who won the teen-year-old. Elizabeth Ferris, who won a 
jomen’s 200 metres breaststroke event on bronze medal for third place in the women’s 
August 27, holding up her trophy. She set up springboard diving final on the same day. 
a world record of 2 minutes 49.5 seconds She is photographed during her performance 


. 


ade of the new headquarters of the English Electric group that has been built on the site 

d Gaiety Theatre in the Strand, London. Looking at it are Sir Charles Wheeler, President 

Loyal Academy (right), sculptor of the two statues ‘Power’ and ‘Speed’, and Mr. J. H. 
Urquhart of Adams, Holden and Pearson, the architects 
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Pope John XXIII walking among some of the thousands of Olympic athletes 
from eighty nations who gathered in St. Peter’s Square on the eve of the 
opening of the Games to receive his blessing 


An innovation at the Louvre: tourists eating at a café recently opened on one 
of the terraces of the Museum in Paris, In the background is the Arc de 
Triomphe du Carrousel 


ee complete; in fact Soke of the 
arms, when returned, was broken; but the jury 
found ‘that the defendant had derived benefit 
; rom. the plaintiff's work to the extent of £5. 

’ te ‘court refused to allow the plaintiff to 
any. part of the £10 under the contract, 

x Bnd held that no claim outside the contract arose 
for decision in the psi of action selected by the 

plaintiff. 

A harder case, ie also perhaps right, was 
that of the second mate, long ago, in Cutter v. 

~ Powell®. He had agreed to sail from Kingston in 
Jamaica to Liverpool and to be paid ten days 
after the ship’s arrival the sum of thirty guineas 

e ey if he proceeds and continues and does his duty | 
‘as second mate from hence to the port of Liver- 
‘pool’. His normal wages, by the month, would 
~ have amounted to about eight guineas: that is 
_ to say he had bargained for about four times the 

; ~ time-rate. The mate served for about two-thirds 

of the journey and then died. It was held that 
his estate could not recover anything because it 
was a case of all or nothing. 

_ Entire contracts of this kind are sensible and 
not infrequent, but they too give rise to 
_ difficulty. Even in these cases at least a mitigated 
_ doctrine of substantial performance should, and 
I think would, apply. Is it every—even the most 
_ trivial—failure of duty on the part of the mate 
which will deprive him of his whole reward? 
es What if he had been ill for a couple of days? 
In some cases, of course, there is no room at all 
for more or less. In a life insurance policy, for 
- example, it you have agreed to a tontine bonus 
_ under which you will get a double bonus but 
~ only if you attain your sixtieth birthday, your 
‘estate is unlikely to succeed on a bonus claim if 
~ you died before your sixtieth birthday, even 
a ‘though you may have come close to it: for that 


“N the first of these talks Professor 
_ Lienhardt demonstrated that the belief that 
5 - sacrifice holds people together was a belief 
‘rooted i in the experience of many peoples in 
y parts of the world. To offer sacrifice was 
; express the reality of a common life and a 
; cx ommon co-operation between men of a group 
ic tribe. I want to examine the fundamental 
aman aspirations that seem to me to underlie 
; ‘the offering of sacrifice, to find out why the 
Christian revelation should have come to be 
expressed in sacrificial terms, and to try to 
_ Suggest the relevance of sacrifice as a way of 
life in our own day. 
Ina discussion on this theme* Professor D. G. 
3 Christopherson appeared to be saying that sacri- 
* fice was a device for manipulating the attitudes 
_ of a group in order to secure its unity. This 
_ would make of sacrifice a rather dubious piece 
of priestcraft—or Statecraft. But the community 
edes any individual whom it may commis-_ 
S sense of ‘belonging together’ and a 
re to give this sense an open expres- — 


a 
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e ) me Realy a case Pe “doub je or quits +f % 
“There. are indeed such cases but I suspect that 


the law will be more and more disinclined to 
put lump-sum contracts into that class. 

The chandelier case raises another and much 
controverted question. In that case there had not 
been a substantial performance and it is not 
possible in such instances to allow the contractor 
the lump sum with or without a deduction. 
Indeed, as I see it, nothing can be recovered 
under the contract. Similarly in the hypothetical 
case I put of the car being painted red instead 
of black: there has, it seems to me, been no 
contractual performance at all: something 
entirely different from what was promised has 
been done. Yet the jury found that the chande- 
lier owner had been benefited to the extent of 
£5; and, no doubt, the car painted red may be 
worth more on the second-hand market than 
the car in its original state. Ought the contractor 
to recover the value of the benefit he has thus 
conferred on the owner—to recover, that is, not 
under the contract but in fairness and justice, 
almost in spite of the contract in quasi-contract 
as it is called? 

I do not know what the reasonable layman 


‘would say today. In a_ less slipshod age the 


answer would, I think, have been no; and the 
weight of legal authority is to that effect. But the 
result can be hard, and would be judged unfair 
by most persons in a case such as Sumpter v. 
Hedges‘, where a builder who had contracted to 
build two houses for a lump sum did rather 
more than half the work but, having received a 
small amount in part payment, abandoned the 
contract because of his financial embarrassment. 
As he had abandoned two half-finished houses, 
the doctrine of substantial performance clearly 
could not apply; and the owner of the land 
cannot be said to have had an opportun'ty of 


* [1898] 1 Q.B. 673 


The Arts of Sacrifice 


By G. E. HUDSON 


sion. In ancient Hebrew sacrifice the animal is 
killed in order that the life may be set free for, 
as the author of the book of Deuteronomy 
reminds us, ‘ the life of the flesh is in the blood ’. 

The way of sacrifice, however primitive its 
forms, is always a way of life through death. So 
the blood is poured out ‘and offered to express 
and effect the returning of life to its source. And 
the flesh of the victim is shared and eaten to 
express and effect the unity of the group. So, at 
all times, the aspiration which leads to sacrifice 


is man’s longing for a life in which he can 
‘experience true community, a life which is - 
meaningful, a life which is full and abundant. 


_ To share in offering sacrifice is to share in a 
peculiarly liturgical action, in a liturgy directed 
towards an end other than individual self-inter- 
est. It is a work of co-operation by which men 
escape out of the -prison of their individual 
selves into the reality of a shared experience. 


And because of this it gives life a meaning. 
er sacrifice in its name. Sacrifice arises which transcends physical existence. To offer 


sacrifice, at whatever level of culture, and how- 
_ ever earthy or however spiritualized the motive 


a -* Broadcast im the Third Programme on June 13 
oe “4 
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‘the owner went on, 
own acdollint completed the houses.” Perha, 
abstract justice required a further payment ay 
the builder: perhaps it may be possible — "8 — 
elaborate a doctrine of ‘adoption of benefit’ — 
subtler than the common-sense voluntary :. e 
acceptance of a substituted performance; but = 
much nice calculation, dependent partly upon 
subsequent conduct, is required before any just 
reward can be assessed, and there is a limit to» 
what the rather blunt instrument of damages 
can do in the way of abstract justice. Often an 
answer calculable before the event and known to 
be applicable to the type of dispute in question - 
is more important than a probably self-defeating 
attempt to do meticulous justice in the specific _ 
instance. | { : 

The moral of entire contracts, as of most | 
other legal topics, is that what seems a fairly roety 
straightforward situation is often in truth a 
great deal more complicated than it looks, and 
that this appears when we consider the diverse 
forms in which it can and does arise. The law 
is sensible in suggesting distinctions and differ- — . 
ences but it is probably desirable that its answer — 
should remain relatively simple. In any event a 
householder should be slow to enter into a lump- 
sum contract with a builder or decorator, 
especially if the lump sum makes an undue 
allowance for the householder’s convenience; for 
it is likely that the completed work will not be 
as perfect in the result as it appears in expecta- 
tion and less will be allowed to the householder 
than will seem to him fair or reasonable in 
respect of imperfections, at any rate if the builder 
or decorator has gone through with the work ‘ 
and made of it a tolerably reasonable job. , 

—Third Programme 
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may be, is to be concerned with making life 
‘holy ’"—that is to say with relating life to the 
god or gods. , 
What Christianity has done is to interpret 
uniquely the meaning of holiness. The holiness == 
of God is no longer understood to be His com- 
plete separateness from man, His utterly mys- = 
terious ‘otherness’, His unmreasoned demands ==> 
upon man, His terror and His might. The holi- = 
ness of God is shown in the life and death a . 
Jesus who is the God-manhood—the full revela- 
tion of God in terms of Laplerppsipes 
is a life lived completely and to no Rr 
Pose than to the glory of God. 
natural for Christians to think 
death as a sacrifice. This is how the ae 


iK, tative who is found worthy to consecrate _ 


_ human ends to God. 


What then does thinking of Christ's life as a 


ears 


the art of sacrifici ; 
0 , unreal, artificial, me pa 
levant. The sacrifice has ceased to bind men 
Reemihile the busy life of ree market place 
*s on, but it is directed now towards a private 


rather than a public good. Private profit has 
taken the place of service as a social ideal. Our 


@ obsession with technology. is an obsession with 


sacrifice involve? It involves seeing that our ‘means and not with ends. As Mr. Eliot says: 


_ humanity was taken | by Christ and blessed | 
_ because it proved capable of such a divine ex- — 
é change. It was broken, inevitably, in the agony 
Pet: Calvary because of the forces which opposed _ 
_ the exchange. And this in order that it might — 
_be given to alll as the new life of the God- 
centred community which is the a 


a - 


‘a 
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_ ‘The Bread and Wine 
So the Church in symbols of bread and wine 
_ shows forth the meaning of Christ’s sacrifice 
into which Christians are drawn through the 
explicit action of their liturgy. They are the 
crumbs in the loaf upon the altar, the drops of 
wine in the chalice. It is their vocation to have 
been called out by God to live in the ways of 
' "sacrifice, ‘and to this they are consecrated by 
the ritual act of Christian initiation. They are to 
be broken in the world through being identified 
with the world in its sorrow and its pain. For 
only i in this way can they be given to the world 
in service. ~ 
The proper role of the Church in society is 
precisely the enacting of this liturgical pattern 
in the lives of its members. The Christian sacri-— 
i Paxil demands a Christian society, but this is_a 
3 very different thing from saying that it demands 
a society where all are Christians. That would 
indeed be reaching for the moon. Yet it cer- 
tainly demands the Christian society of Mr. 
T. S. Eliot’s definition: 
A society in which the natural end of man— 
virtue and well-being in community—is acknow- 
) ledged for all, and the supernatural end, beati- 
a tude, for those who have eyes to see it. 
~The Church is to be the leaven in the lump, — 
_ the salt which cleanses and invigorates and 
“ brings out the real flavour of life. But the 
Church fails so often to do this. It is intent on 
preserving itself and perpetuating its own life; 
it withdraws itself into the cosiness of its own 


‘ 


4 ecclesiastical parlours. 
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__ Separation that Means Unreality 

; In John Osborne’s play Look Back in Anger 
_ the bells of the parish church were heard 
> through the open window of Jimmy Porter's 


_ flat. The intention of the author was, I suppose, 
q to show their irrelevance to the disordered 
____ relationships, the frustration and helplessness of 

the ‘man and woman in the room. Inside the 

* age the parish priest was no doubt standing 
altar offering the perpetually holy sacri- 
_Christ’s life and death. There were no 


2p. “ A great deal of the machinery of modern life 
has become a sanction for unchristian aims which 
are not only hostile to the conscious pursuit of 


_ the Christian life in the world by the few, but 


Sag to the maintenance of any Christian society of 


the world. 


> ahs principle which Jesus stated was a principle 


of self-renunciation for the common good: ‘ He 


of Joveth his life shall lose it, and he that 


loseth his life for my sake shall find it’. It is 
the principle of dying to self and living to God 
which is exemplified in His own sacrificial life 
and death, and is made through the liturgy of 
the Church to be the ground of existence in the 
Christian community. 


Double Problem for the Church 
‘The problem for the Church is therefore a 
double one: first to rediscover in its liturgy the 


true meaning of sacrifice, and then to relate its 


_ liturgy to daily life in such a way that the arts 
of sacrifice are seen to be the arts of truly 
personal living. The contemporary liturgical 
movement—which had its beginnings in the 
‘Roman Catholic Church—is concerned with 
seeing the eucharistic liturgy as the corporate 
act of a community in which the individual has 
a share. It is the mystery of Christ’s sacrifice 
which contains the sacrifice of all who belong 
to him. Wherever the liturgical movement has 
left its mark there will be an increased emphasis 
upon the offertory as the self-oblation of 
Christian people to God in union with the self- 
oblation of their Lord, and on communion as 
the means by which the Christ life binds them 
together to live and to work for the glory of 
God. This, the way of sacrifice enacted in 
liturgy, is the resurrection of life to meaning 


because life can find its meaning only in com- 


munity. The liturgical life is a community life 


_in which man’s obligations not only to God but 


also to his fellows are fulfilled. 

When the world came into the Church in the 
fourth century the pattern of the eucharistic 
‘sacrifice was distorted; and this mirrored the 
implicit rejection by the majority of Christians 


_ of the sacrificial way. The spread of the mon- 
_astic life was itself a protest against the secu- 


larization of. the Christian ideal. Poverty, 


chastity, and obedience were the marks of the 


sacrificial life, and that way was no longer 
possible in the world. Or so they thought. The 
arts of sacrifice went underground and became 
almost a disciplina arcani, But these arts be- 
longed to the very warp and woof of Chris- 
tianity itself, and this must mean that the arts 
of sacrifice in the twentieth century are those 
_$ame arts of poverty, chastity, and obedience in 
a new setting. To discover what this means 
_ would be to discover the meaning of holiness in 


ane life which was the Christ-life, per- _ the contemporary world, and the sort of life 


ae a holy, sacrificial society could expect of 
To be relevant, rad redefinition of poverty 


renunciation. it is a positive assertion pe A i 
is more than things; that life is not to be e 


his desires, his hopes, and ambitions. For the — 
pressure of living in an acquisitive society is 
ever with us. If production is not related ration- 
ally to consumption, it is because things are in 
the saddle and ride men. The anonymous per- 
suaders have their own techniques for convin- — 


equated with the things to which a man attaches — aa 
a 


cing us of new and urgent and unsatisfied 


wants. The way of poverty will assert that a ‘ 
man’s happinéss is not conditioned by the 
abundance of the things he possesses. Not to be 
able to do without is a condition of bondage 
and a mainspring of envy. To be able to do 


without is a condition of freedom, and in our 


society already a rare condition. 


There is an anecdote I recall about an en- 
counter between an English officer and the — 
Korean peasant whom he was interrogating. The ; 


officer marvelled at the serenity and composure a 


of a man from whom war had taken everything _ 
he had. This is what he afterwards wrote in his 
diary: 

As I talked with him I became aware one my 
culture was a veneer, my education a gloss, and 
my standing before him a presumption. In the 
face of that man who had nothing but God left 
I saw myself a spiritual pauper and I loathed 
what I saw. : 

A voluntary restraint in the face of an ever- 
increasing multiplication of desires seems to be 
at least one part of the arts of sacrifice. 


Marriage as a Liturgy 

And chastity: a positive concept of chastity — 
would raise sex to its true purpose in marriage 
as the basis of life in community. True marriage 
has its roots in a desire to give myself to another 
person who holds an unconditional significance 
for me. So marriage as a way of chastity begins 
with taking the other person into the sphere of 
life where sacrifice is to be offered. ‘I John take 
thee Mary’. Marriage itself is a liturgy—a 
losing of self and a finding of it in the other. 
This is effectively realized in the act of sex. 
The devaluation of sex begins when sex is 
divorced from love and from social responsi- 
bility and becomes the means of a private grati- 
fication. It ceases to be a way of sacrifice and 
therefore of fulfilment. It has become a way of 
death, separation, and loneliness. Unchastity is 
a rejection of community. Marriage is—or can 
be—a school of sacrificial living. The way of 
losing myself for the sake of my wife, for the 
sake of my children, is, because I am human, » 
frequently a constraint. The way of sacrifice is 
costly and demanding. Not for nothing are the 
bride and groom in the Orthodox Church 
crowned at their wedding with the emblems of 
martyrdom. 

And obedience: the art of sacrifice is worked 
out in obedience to a law commonly conceived 
as good and as the source of obligation upon 
members of any society. But we have imported 
notions of political freedom into the sphere of 
morals. A society in which there is no com- 
monly willed moral objective is a society in 
which every man does that which is right in his 
own eyes, in which the word ‘society’ itself 
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Under Milk Wood 
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DYLAN THOMAS 
The B.B.C.’s ITALIA PRIZE production is complete 
on 2 records RG 21—22. Produced by Douglas 
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We 1 must obey God rather than man’ 


‘itself for their impertinence.. 


Pas. war acne aha Apentsies 


in this very diverse group of talks on the sacri-— 


| Three Ways to ‘Shakespeare 
“Sir ,—By declaring that ‘ Bradleyanism ’, 
icatis it, was killed stone dead before the first 


___world war, Mr. George Watson (THE LISTENER, 
-_ ‘August 25) reveals a fundamental misunder- 


__ standing of Bradley’s critical position. , 
_ Behind every condemnation of Bradley there 
4 “seems to be the idea that as he is considered the 
. greatest of the psychological critics, so his 


criticism necessarily possesses a superabundance! 
of the errors of such criticism. But part of . 


Bradley’s greatness lies, surely, in the fact that he 
worked against the extravagances such criticism 
tended to produce and insisted that the only 
valid criticism is that resulting from a sensitive 
» response to what a play actually contains—‘ what 
we can gather from the play immediately or by 
inference’. There is a danger here, admittedly; 
and Bradley often appears to fall into it. But he 
is always too aware of a play as a play to con- 
_ done seriously any speculation into the lives of 
the principal characters outside the given range 


Poetry for Poetry’s Sake, Bradley says: 
you find at any given moment of that succession 
of experiences called Hamlet is words’. 

Again, in the discussion of the nature of repre- 
sentation in drama, it would seem that Bradley’s 
‘conception of the difference between drama and 
life as being one of parallel developments or 


is not a slice of life’ than the quotation from Dr. 
- Johnson does. Indeed, it seems strange that Mr. 
_ Watson should use Johnson here, for Johnson’s 


face’ is of their ‘exhibiting the real state of 
“esaaety nature’, which suggests that the term 

* picture’ as used by Johnson is of something 

_ very like ‘a slice of life’ though ‘life’ to John- 


:. ‘not rush up on the stage to rescue the innocent 


c- 


4 picture with the real thing’ but because we see 
' the play as a poetic conception of a particular 
human situation: we recognize another experi- 
re eg eee from that of 


f Lear when the kien goes and 
eS 


this is pms ‘liturgical pattern of self-— ‘i 
ation. The health of any society depends — _ the ideal humanity, all are involved in his 

z those in it who will say in the last 
, tian mystery, is continually made present and 
d are prepared in princip‘e to sacrifice life ~ actual through the liturgy of the Christian com- 


as he) 


of a play. It should be recalled that in his lecture, — 


“What — 


analogies, comes nearer to showing that ‘a play | 


whole praise of Shakespeare’s plays in the ‘ Pre- — 


son is something of a moral existence. It would — 
Ee Nerice oo, say, would it not, that ‘why we do 


‘Desdemona’ is not because ‘we do not confuse — 


- of its existence outside itself. The 
” of her common life is ese. and 


ered by Man for man; and because Christ is 


sacrifice. This, which is the heart of the Chris- 


_ munity. However deformed, however much mal- 


Eo PThére has been—it seems to me—a continuity treated and abused, this liturgy has always the 


_ capacity for renewal; for the revelation has been 
=y coe i hy 2 
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_ The general misunderstanding of Bradley’s 
standpoint, however, seems to reveal itself in the 
question with which Mr. Watson opened his talk. 

To speak of problems and solutions is to speak 
im terms of factual knowledge—the kind of 
knowledge academic research supplies. It is this 
' which brings into criticism the idea of progres- 

_ sion—criticism based on one set of facts super- 

seded by criticism based on more recent facts 

and so on. Mr. Watson acknowledges this is in his 

“thumb-nail sketch’, 
- criticism without stopping to consider if it really 

isornot. | 

Criticism, surely, is the rationalization of the 
particular experiences a work of art _produces. 
_ Extra or external information, certainly, is often 

valuable and enlightening; but as soon as it 
controls the aesthetic response it ceases to be 
criticism and becomes academic exposition. In 
other words academic preoccupations shift the 
attention from the effect of a work of art to the 
possible causes lying behind such effects, and 
these, too, are often merely hypothetical. 

The point being made here is that Bradley’s 
_ criticism of Shakespeare’s plays is still valuable 

because it is criticism in this sense of being the 

rationalized response of a sensitive and acute 
«mind to the human experience they produce. 
_ Yours, etc., 

_ Oxford MaLcoLmM GOLDING 
_Sir—Possibly Mr. George Watson would 
agree on reflection that his talk was mislead- 

ingly imprecise in several places. 

' “The Elizabethan critics, like our own, were 
largely interested in the study of imagery—they 

called it “ rhetoric” ’, Renaissance rhetoric was a 

logically based system of calculated suasion 
_ taking in the whole field of expression, including 

—as one persuasive means among many—figura- 

tive writing. One conjectures that Mr. Watson 

is as little anxious as anybody to revive the 
confusion which wrung case-book evidence out 
of rhetorical devices. Nor will contemporary 

Critical writings serve his turn. Late Renaissance 

commentators show interest in the application 


_ of figurative techniques acquired from rhetoric; _ 


“by and large their preoccupations are with the 


ee st the heroic poem and the laws of 


but refers to it all as” 


reject. the single sacrifice may, as Charle 
Williams said, be drawn back on the man’ 
types of it. For belief in the single sacrifice mus 


refuse the multiplicity. The rite of the shedding iy 


of blood for atonement is accomplished. All is _ 
finished—in the arts of sacrifice we do but play _ 


out the necessary ceremony.—Third Programme hei 


This concludes ‘ The Sacrificial Society’: previous — ; 


talks appeared in THE LISTENER of July 5 ie Reo 
_ August 4 and 25 


wv 


‘ There is no surviving analysis by an Eliza- 
bethan of a single play, ancient or modern’. 
This does not mean that no-analyses of plays, 
other than Aristotle’s, were available to Eliza- 
bethans, Mr. Watson has overlooked the vast 
body of minute theorizing about dramatic tech- 
niques produced in Italy from the fifteeen- 
forties on—albeit with Aristotle as its star¢ing 
point. The conclusion which Johnson ‘ arrives at 
triumphantly over the fallen bodies of so many 
Renaissance critics’ appears to be that axiom 
concerning Universal Imitation which lies at the 
heart of all late-Renaissance discussions of artis- 
tic representation. It has always been assumed 
that these Italian discussions, or the weightiest 
of them, were common knowledge in Europe in 
the later sixteenth century. 

For a ‘formal analysis of an Elizabethan 
play’, as well as a systematic treatment of the 
technical matters he has in mind, Mr. Watson 
need look no further than Cleanth Brooks’s and 
Robert Heilman’s Understanding Drama (Har- 
rap, London, 1946). Few would disagree that 
there is room for more work of this kind and 
quality. 


Yours, etc., 


Swansea A. J. SMITR 


Britain’s Changing Towns 

Sir.—Your series on ‘Britain’s Changi 
Towns’ is most welcome at a time when public 
interest is rapidly mounting on the question of 
urban renewal and regional planning. However, 
Mr. Ian Nairn rides his old hobby-horse once 
again in his article on Canterbury (THE 
LISTENER, August 25). ‘Good architecture 
in Britam today’, he says, ‘is as much 
a matter of administration as ability, and the 
lessons of Canterbury are clear. The city plan- 
ning officer must be an architect . . . and he must 
have the backing of at Jeast one of the important 
administrators ’, 

That cities should have a city architect is a 
very good thing, but that the city planning 
officer should be an architect is a very different 
matter. Architecture forms an important speci- 
alist function within ‘the greater field of town 
planning. It is a relationship roughly com- 
parable with that of structural engineering to 
architecture, A few architects attain the status of 


- jicence a little too far. 
nk confuse the clarity of professional leadership 
a which the public will look for in the huge de- 
velopment projects which will come about in 
the next few years. 

‘Those who want our towns and countryside 
to be developed or re-developed with economy, 


___ sider that the university-trained chartered town 
planner, specifically trained to survey, analyse, 
and plan all the factors bearing on a city’s plan- 
ning will be the most suitable professional person 
for planning purposes. In addition, the town 
planner will have received a far more suitable 
training in* this ‘matter of administration’ of 

_ which Mr. Nairn so rightly speaks, 


In his earlier article on Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 


Mr. Nairn did not mention that the city fathers 


- had appointed as City Planning Officer one who | 


_ is a leading town planner with a university and 


civil engineering background. In view of Mr. 


Nairn’s opinions on the necessity of an architect 
-as city planning officer, no doubt your readers 
will be watching the progress of planning in 
; Newcastle with greatly added interest. 
Yours, etc., 


Taunton : GORDON PROBERT 


The Irresponsible Society 
Sir,—Professor Titmuss, in his talk on this 


subject (THE LISTENER, August 11), states that 


‘there may be some 7,000,000 to 8,000,000 


people today living precariously close to the 


margins of poverty’. He gives no definition of 
poverty, an entirely subjective concept. I con- 
sider myself poor when I compare myself with 
some people and rich when I compare myself 
with others. ‘ Destitution’ would be a better 


-_ word in this connexion, by which I mean per- 
4 sons whose resources are insufficient for main- 
4 taining a certain ‘minimum vital’, How many 
fall below this standard is anyone’s guess, Mine 
; is as good as that of Professor Titmuss. The 
fact that 2,500,000 are in receipt of National 


é Assistance implies that the great majority of 
a them have been raised up to, or beyond, a con- 
ventional minimum standard, and is a matter-for 
congratulation, not for alarm; and whether the 
“destitute” are helped by benefits, ‘the dole’, 
: pensions, or assistance, the result is the same, 

their living standards are raised. 

How many of these 7,000,000 to 8 ,000,000 
are poor or destitute because of their lack of 
foresight, their refusal to forgo immediate satis- 
factions for future ones? I recently advised a 
relative to take out a life insurance policy. 


As he spends at least a quarter of his salary © 
on pleasures and luxuries (smoking, drinking, — 


motoring, Continental holidays, television pay- 
ments, etc.) he could well afford it. He replied 


___ that the ‘state’ now ‘looked after the old age 


of me and my wife’. In twenty-five years or so 
he will perhaps be complaining of his meagre 


pension, and his widow may be a candidate - 


for National Assistance. Professor Titmuss, in 
; dwelling on the Irresponsible Society, has for- 
_ gotten the Irresponsible Individual, By all means, 
help and help generously ‘ the sick, the disabled, 
the handicapped’ and the widows and orphans 


- Wek 


<O ; nak 
_ responsibility. SDMA. Ae 
Professor Tithiuss attacks hes insurance com- 


being’ both exigent and structural engineer or 
both architect and town planner. But to say that S 
the city planning officer must [my italics] be an 
architect is carrying Mr. Nairn’s journalistic — 
His words only serve to 


convenience, and beauty will most likely con-— 


bereft of their breadwinner, but let us not. 


state responsibilty replace 


panies for their concentration of arbitrary power. 
He gives no instance of their abuse of this 
power; in fact he admits ‘we know virtually 
nothing about how this responsibility is exer- 
cised’. Yet he suggests that ‘ public supervision 
and control’ are desirable to correct these alleged 
but unproved abuses. Whether government 
officials are more capable of acting in the public 
interest than private bodies is often assumed but 


never proved, and some examples of their use 
of arbitrary power are still fresh in the public 


memory. —Yours, €tCs 


Geneva | J. W. Nrxon 


The Quest for the ‘Grosvenor’ 

Sir—I was interested to read Professor 
Percival R, Kirby’s talk on ‘The Quest for the 
“ Grosvenor” ’ (THE LISTENER, August 25). I 
note that he mentions an essay by Dickens on 
part of the story. Another nineteenth-century 
novelist, Captain Marryat, was also familiar with 


‘the. story, and used it as the basis of the first 


section of a novel he wrote for children, The 
Mission, or, Scenes in Africa, published in two 
volumes in June 1845. The hero, a young man 
named Alexander Wilmot, goes to Africa to find 
out whether his great-uncle’s grandchildren, 
descended from his daughter wrecked in the 
‘ Grosvenor ’, are living in ‘a state of barbarism ’” 
amongst the savages. His mission comes to an 
end with amazing speed: he finds the village he 
is looking for, and discovers (in an unintention- 
ally ludicrous scene) that his aunt perished in the 
wreck and that the savage chieftain is descended 
from:a white woman who is no relation of the 
Wilmots. The rest of the novel (more than half 
of it) is mostly taken up with tedious accounts 
of hunting wild animals. Marryat was in his later 
years rather a notorious plagiarist, but I do not 
know where he read or heard the tale of the 
“ Grosvenor ’.—Yours, etc.,_ 

Wisbech D. Hawes 


The Old Western Gunfighter 


Sir,—As a machine-gunner in the 1914-18 
war I can endorse your correspondent’s state- 
ments in THE LISTENER of August 11. 

As number one on a Vickers-gun team I 
carried a revolver (Spanish Webley 45 if my 
memory serves me right). These were very 
unwieldy with a big ‘ kick’, and it was extremely 
difficult to hit anything except at very close 
range. On active service we found it better to 


‘have a Lee-Enfield rifle, even if fired from the 


hip. 2 
_Yours, etc., \ 


Bishops Stortford © E, G. DENNIS 


The Work of Bernard Leach 
Sir,—The Arts Council is planning an exhibi- 


tion of the work of Bernard Leach to com-. 


memorate his fiftieth year as a potter. It will be 
shown in the Arts Council Gallery, 4 St. James’s 
Square, London, S.W.1, from January 6 to 
February 4, 1961. 

We would be very glad to Leak of any work 


_ of his in a private collection, whether slipware, 


stoneware, or porcelain. If the owner is willing 


to lend, the information should be sent to me, 


pecan: 1 


RANG... 5 "Yours: fete pati EAR . ie 
Director of Art — GABRIEL Ware a 
Arts Council of Great Beier | Soa 

4 St. James’s Square, — so Seed 


London, S.W.1 


H. G. Wells Society 

Sir,—There is in this country ~ a Shaw o] 
Society, a Dickens Fellowship, and a Bronté— 
Society, but no similar society exists for the 
perpetuation of the memory and ideas of the 
late H. G. Wells. In order to fill this long-felt 
need it is proposed to form an H. G. Wells 
Society, composed of persons interested in the 
life and works of this distinguished writer, who 
are anxious to encourage a wider interest in his — 
writings and ideas. 

I would be most grateful if any of your 
readers who may be interested in joining such a 
society would kindly write to the undersigned, 
from poo fuller details can be obtained. 

; Yours, Es 
‘ OTR: HAMMOND ¢ 

39 Rugby Road, 

West Bridgford, Nottingham 


Henri Gaudier-Brzeska 

Sir,—I am doing research into the life and — 
work of the French sculptor Henri Gaudier- 
Brzeska (1891-1915) and would be grateful if 
anyone who has access to unpublished letters or 
other material would get in touch with me. All 
material will be returned promptly. 

Yours. cies. 
Yew Trees, Hartopp Read, Pat CooMBs ~ 
Four Oaks, Warwickshire 


John Quixote 


Where he jogs dusty, trailing a horn of dust, 
Ironic windmills signal through grey air 
Their huge tall jokes and a lousy innkeeper 
Spreads evil blankets, swansdown to his pelt; 
Princes in pigsties scratch their scurfy crust 
And heads of heathens stutter at his belt. 


No lark so ravishing as to be a lark 

Nor dirt so true as nourish one poor seed. _ 

His mad eye twitches, hands grope for a deed 
That would free heavenly hosts to sing and soar 
Over gold acres, dancing round the Ark. 

(He halts at byre-ends snuffing the Devil’s spoon). 


No fat self follows him to keep him wrong. ~ 
High in his proper sun his high casque jogs 

By scarps and enfilading gorges, dogs 

Snarling in worlds below where wit and grace 
And bestial scholars and thin priests belong. 

—By tumbling“in the dust he proves his case, 


His chattering armour squeaks there as he sprawls 
Under the laughing bellies, and his lance, . 
Clenched in his claw still, wavers through mischance 
To point, true North, at his old target, till, 

His beard cocked high, he clatters off and bowls 
Tremendous lovesongs to the tiny hills. - 


ee araniieds of aiies all the way to 


Berlin in the west and to Moscow in the cast. 


apd Lime by fittle ‘woods and dark bandia 
st. The famous empty, pavé road to Berlin 
lies under oaks and ashes that are all movement, _ 
and in the autumn when I was driving down it 
fe. poplars were already turning yellow and the 
_ maples were reddening. | i 
a uf ‘went one Sunday « on this road out. to 
 Lowitz. We stopped for a while in one of the 
villages. One might have been in Ireland. There 
a were single-storey buildings, thatched with 
ved rushes and built of wood. The small windows 
were filled with geraniums and other window 


q plants and were hung with lace curtains. The 


ne cottages usually have two rooms—a summer 


: se room anda winter room; the latter with a bulky, — 
tiled stove in one corner reaching to within a 


q _ couple of feet of the ceiling. In another corner is — 
a single bed piled with quilts. At night those 
Z members of the family who cannot squeeze into 
: the bed sleep on the floor and the young 
‘ children on the stove. | 


_ , We went into two churches that day: the 
5 ‘village ‘church, and, afterwards, the splendid — 
- church of the town of Lowitz; and in both we 


PICASSO 
«Arts Council Exhibition 
e 
_ TATE GALLERY 


TILL SEPTEMBER 18 
¢ Weekdays 10—8; Suns. 2—8 


* 


to 


ADMISSION. | 316 
(Note late openings daily). 
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Oils and watercolours—I.C.S. will 3 
train you in both! Personal 

_ instruction in your own time... 
practical, experienced instruction 

_ that saves years of wasted effort. 
LCS, ‘Pleasure from Painting’ 
Course is not expensive. Will 

_ repay you amply. FREE Winsor 
and Newton set when you start! 


Write now for FREE BOOK 
jor “Pleasure Sage Painting” to: 


INTERNATIONAL 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


was a smell of burning peat. Most of the houses © 


s saw ee strong Preaterenl feeling is in the Poles. 
‘The village church was a large and pretentious 
building in dark pink and glazed brick. The 
ee inside was” pail I could not believe I 


green moss were looped from the high roof to 
within a yard of our heads, and among them 
hung gaudily painted shields and medallions 
belonging to the brotherhoods of the church. 
Between them were the elaborate mobiles of 


_ tinsel and cut-out paper which are traditional in © 


the folk art of the Poles; I have seen dozens of 

‘these exquisite and brilliant fantasies in many 
_ Polish cottages and museums. The walls of the 
church were garishly painted and one had the 
_ impression of being inside some strange fair 

booth or box of toys. While we were staring at 

these things in the very cold air, we noticed 
that two or three old women, wrapped in grey 
and black blankets, were sitting in various pews. 

Suddenly one of them struck up a raucous 

chanting; the chant was taken up by one or two 

of the others, and these harsh and eerie high- 

pitched sounds came echoing off the walls more 
like a clash of arms than the sound of the 
human voice. 

__ In Lowitz the performance was less primitive, 
indeed we were present at the Mass. The church 
is a fine piece of baroque, with rearing statues 

and soaring angels, and in this theatrical setting 
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Next Sunday 


Home Service, 8.25 p.m. 


wack HAWKINS 


will talk to you 


ahaa the = of the Greater London Fund for the Blind. 
Please spare a few minutes to listen. Donations can be forwarded 


Jack Hawkins, c.B.£., 2 Wyndham Place, London, W.1. 


‘GREATER LONDON FUND FOR THE BLIND 


» (incorporating United Appeal for the Blind) 
“(registered i in accordance with the National Assistance Act, 1948) 
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- 3 Keep Fit 
by Better Breathing 


: We have helped over 100 ,000 -why not you? 
Capt. Knowles’s NEW brochure gives a detailed explana- 
tion of his Revised Breathing Course, and within its 
Pages you will find letters from people like you, who 


have been helped enormously. 


Send 3d. stamp for FREE copy to: 
<s > THE INSTITUTE OF BREATHING 


Dent x. on 26 Market Place, London, N.W.11 


the country people stood and knelt. One woman, Set p A 
a penitent, in the full finery of the country, 


knelt bare-footed at the head of the crowd before 


when the at. sang, we heard ‘that peaitise ; 


harsh, shrill, and hoarse note of Polish religious 


singing, though here it had the purity of train- 
ing. The country people looked as if they had 
been carved out of wood; and out of the wood 
stared the large, carven, steady blue eyes that 


seem to be the mark of the Slavs. sae 


Afterwards we went to a smoky restaurant in 


the town to eat a watery stew of tripe with © 
. . . ' 
fennel floating in it, and then potato salad and 


ham; every .time we finished our large glasses _ 
of vodka, the solid wench in her white apron 


rushed to bring us another. The glass must — 


never be empty. 


We sat talking half the afternoon. One of my _ 


friends said, ‘Don’t you find something terribly _ 


alive in this country? Perhaps poverty is not — 
such a drawback after all. Perhaps it’s dangerous 
to be rich’. 

Always in Poland one falls upon gay and 
volatile friends, full of brains and talk. They 
will be proud, touchy even in matters of per- 


sonal dignity; dilatory, occasionally dangerous, — 


but quick to laugh. There will be nothing of 
the German in them, nothing of the Russian. 
They will be themselves.—Third Programme 


. 
RADIO NEWS EDITOR | 
UGANDA 


Qualifications : Journalistic experience, 
including daily newspaper sub-editing, 
and some broadcasting experience. A 
good microphone voice an advantage. 
Age; 30-40 


Duties: To prepare news bulletins in 


English (and for translation) and to 


produce other radio news items and 
interviews. 

Terms of Appointment: On contract for 
tour 30-36 months with gratuity on 
satisfactory completion. Salary ac- 
cording to experience £1014—£1617. 
Outfit Allowance. Free passages. 
Quarters at rental, Generous leave, 
Taxation at local rates. 


Apply to Director of Recruitment. 
Colonial Office, London, S.W.1, stating 
full name, age, qualifications and ex- 
Perience and quoting BCD 148/9/04. 
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WRITE TO SELL 


once you KNOW-HOW 
21 guineas—17 guineas—30 guineas— 
25 guineas—these are just four editorial 


cheques obtained by KNOW-HOW 
beginners for their articles and stories. 

You, also, can profit from. . . the ex- 
clusive KNOW-HOW Blueprints . . . the 
free subscription to THE WRITER. . . the 
bonus gift of two practical writing en- 
cyclopaedias . . . the No Sales-No Fees 
training. Yes, you can benefit from the 
years-proven KNOW-HOW Course 
which shows you how to write what 
editors buy. 


By sending for the FREE (D.N.)“ Know-How 
Guide to Writing Success’’ (45th edition), one 


new student has already gained 81 guineas. 

Send now for your copy. There is no obligation. 
B.A. SCHOOL OF SUCCESSFUL WRITING LTD. 
124, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 
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Highlights of English Stained Glass 


HE wholesale destruction of medieval 

stained glass in this country was the 

greatest calamity that has ever befallen 

English art. When it is realized that 
most of our large and many small churches had 
every window filled with richly coloured, or at 
least finely painted grisaille, glass, and that today 
more than half our cathedrals and 
nearly all our parish churches 
possess virtually no old glass at all, 
some idea may be gained of the 
extent of the destruction. Not all 
this glass, of course, was first class, 
but we can be certain that almost 
all of it was better than the Vic- 
torian stuff which in many win- 
dows today replaces it. As a result 
of this iconoclasm, we now have in 
England no stained glass to com- 
Pare in its impact with that of 
Chartres, Bourges, Troyes, Leon, 
Strasbourg, or the Sainte Chapelle 
(considerably restored as the last 
four of these are). Unfortunately, 
our only nearly complete schemes 
of glazing, Fairford and King’s 
College, Cambridge, both belong to 
the time when the art had changed 
considerably for the worse. Never- 
theless, in a fragmentary and often 
somewhat patched condition, it is 
surprising how much old glass has 
survived up and down the country: 
there are few counties which do not 
possess at least one church that for 
a lover of this art would be worth 
a special journey, and a number of 
the western counties have several 
each. 

It is to the lover that the latest 
book on our surviving medieval 
glass is primarily addressed*. The 
illustrations by Mr, Alfred Lammer, 
thirty-four in colour and 103 in 
black and white (some full-page, 
i.¢., 10%” by 9%”), make the finest 
collection of photographs of English 
Stained glass that has ever appeared, and are 
wisely focused entirely upon details. The intro- 
duction by Sir Herbert Read is, needless to say, 
a model, and Mr. Baker’s text and notes abound 
in sensibility and enlightenment, This is in 
fact, the best book on the subject since Sir 
Herbert’s own, which appeared in 1926; and 
indeed I prefer Mr. Baker’s, because, though 
less learned, it concentrates more specifically 
upon the aesthetic aspects of this still much 
misunderstood art. 

One could point to a few inaccuracies and 
omissions, and one should, I feel, complain with 
some vehemence that, while there is an index to 
the plates (but no county list), there is none to 
the text. One might even lament that so fine a 
book should have. been bound in such a violent 
shade of purple, a colour happily never to be 
found in a medieval window. But the merits of 
this book far outweigh such minor cavils. Even 


By ALEC CLIFTON-TAYLOR 


a tally of the illustrations reveals at once that 
Mr. Baker has got his proportions right: seven- 
teen from Canterbury, six from Lincoln, eight 
from Wells, eight from Eaton Bishop, four from 
York Minster. His aesthetic judgment is, in my 
view, almost unerring. He knows that stained 
glass is essentially a two-dimensional, not a three- 


Adoration of the Magi: detail showing the Madonna and Child (thirteenth 
century); from the east window at Madley, Herefordshire 
From ‘ English Stained Glass ?. 


dimensional art, and that in order to design 
successfully in this medium the artist must 
always think of his window as being, in essence, 
‘a pattern of coloured glass bounded by leads’ 
(page 216). Hence painting on the surface of 
the glass must be reduced to the minimum, and 
the brushstrokes must be bold and broad. The 
early artists understood this perfectly, which is 
one reason why their work is unquestionably the 
best. In the illustration here reproduced, a thir- 
teenth-century detail from the east window at 
Madley in Herefordshire, it can be clearly seen 
how the artist used his leads to define all his 
principal shapes, and added his painted details 
surely and sparingly. 

The reasons for the aesthetic decline of stained 
glass in the later Middle Ages, and still more 
after the advent of the Renaissance, not only in 
England but everywhere, were partly economic. 
As windows grew ever larger, the cost of filling 


them with the richly jewelled glass of Canterbury 
or Lincoln would have been very great. It seems 
probable, too, that the architects no longer wel- 
comed the rather dark interiors which are always 
the outcome of complete glazing with glass of 
this quality: for their own inventions might 
thereby be less well seen. But the change was 
also due to that increasing interest 
in naturalistic representation which 
affected all the arts at this time. The 
drawing -in some of these later win- 
dows, as, for instance, at East 
Harling in Norfolk, is of a high 
order, but unhappily the intention, 
except in heraldry, was increasingly 
Pictorial, until finally, with the 
appearance of glass enamels, panels 
of glass came to be used, as Mr. 
Baker observes, merely as a kind of 
transparent canvas for the painting 
of pictures. It was ‘ the final death- 
blow to the art, from which even 
now it has not fully recovered ’. 

There are a couple of sentences 
on page 50 sufficiently arresting to 
be quoted in full. ‘If nothing else 
remained’, writes Mr. Baker, ‘ one 
could appreciate the richness and 
grandeur of thirteenth-century win- 
dows from the borders which sur- 
rounded them, especially in the 
larger churches and _ cathedrals. 
Much wider than later borders, with 
their brilliant colour, exquisitely 
painted detail, and elaborately com- 
posed patterns of infinite variety, 
they are perhaps the finest and most 
typical examples of the art of 
stained glass ever to. be produced’, 
The accompanying illustrations are 
of three glorious border details 
from windows in the Trinity Chapel 
at Canterbury. This statement, 
recognizing by implication the para- 
mountcy of decorative design in 
what is, in its colour potentialities, 
the richest of all artistic media, is in 
my view entirely right, yet what other writer on 
glass has even thought it, let alone said it? As 
tracery developed, it was inevitable that borders 
should grow narrower, and by 1500 they had 
usually disappeared altogether. 

Here and there this book contains wise prac- © 
tical advice, particularly in the section entitled 
‘Preservation’, which should be of value to 
architects, members of Diocesan Advisory Com- 
mittees, and others. An instance is the con- 
demnation of those iron grilles which are still 
sometimes introduced, at the behest, it is said, 
of insurance companies. These lamentable objects 
cast unwelcome. shadows, prevent the glass from 
being rid periodically of corrosive and light- 
reducing dirt, cause rust stains to deface the 
surrounding stonework, and in most situations 
offer a protection from dangers which are almost 
non-existent. So away with them all, and the 
sooner the better ! 


* English Stained Glass. By John Baker, Photographs by Alfred Lammer, Thames and Hudson. £5 5a. 


"‘Turgenev: The Novelist’s s Novelist » 


Bis: 


Reviewed hy MICHAEL FUTRELL 


ee. oF SEA-BATHING in the Isle of Wight, of 
a shooting grouse in the Highlands and partridge 
_* in Cambridgeshire, toasted by G. H. Lewes as_ 
Bix _ Europe’ S greatest living novelist ’ and described 
#8 on one occasion by his host Carlyle as ‘a general — 
 fayourite with high and low’, 
Jost popularity in England under the impact of 
Tolstoy and Dostoevsky, and was relegated to. 


be savoured before graduating to their strong 
h that Turgenev’s main achievement—the four 


eineaied between 1856 and 1862—occupies a 


novel. During those few crucial years the irre-— 
parable split between radical and liberal within — 
the Russian intelligentsia was cracking open, and © 
. Turgenev, at the height of his powers, had his 
; sensitive finger right on the accelerating pulse of 
_ Russian intellectual life. 

Dr. Freeborn is absolutely right, too, in declaga 
+ that ‘in any study of the major Russian’ 
writers of the nineteen q 


work may be regarded as an elaboration of 


Eugene Onegin, Pushkin’s novel in verse; and — 
_ the main chapters of this book are devoted to a__ 


careful analysis of Turgenev’s development of 
_ Pushkin’s hero and heroine in the evolving social 
~ and intellectual climate of the mid-century. On 
the whole the treatment is admirably thorough, — 


though somewhat heavier than its subject, as — 


there is little mention of the ironic, even whim- 
sical, humour which to many readers is one of | 
Turgenev’ ’s chief delights. 
~ Yet the equilibrium of this seemingly ‘solidly — 
butained book is sometimes displaced, not out- 
rageously, but still jarringly, for a work of 
measured scholarship. Turgenev learnt much 
- from Pushkin; but he lacked the buoyant vitality 
and supple toughness, in both life and work, of _ 
Pushkin, regarded by Russians as the greatest 


_ the status of a delicate hors-d’oewvre that might — = 
Slavonic meats. But Dr. Freeborn rightly insists — 


novels, from Rudin to Fathers and Children, that — 


central place in the tradition of the Russian 


century one has to 
= uate = yg > Z "eet s : 
begin with Pushkin’; most of Turgenev’s best jh. major deterrent.’ entails 


destruction, and has therefore ceased to be 


eis _ view of life was ‘more general, more impartial, 
By Richard Freeborn. Oxford. 218. mn eg eredly intelligent, than shat of any 


~ novelist we know’. Probably few readers, except 
_ perhaps Dr. Freeborn, would now share such 
sweeping admiration; but the exquisite poig- 
nancy of Turgenev’s limited genius will always 
“maintain its modest, yet central, place in the 
constellation of the Russian novel, as that of 
the prose writer who most nearly achieved 
Pushkin’ 'S artistic perfection. 


“Deterrent 0 or Defence 
_. By B. H. Liddell Hart. Stevens. 30s. 


‘The initial difficulty facing the strategist is to 
decide what kind of war he may have to fight. 
‘It is now becoming generally agreed that a 
war in which the major weapons of mass 
destruction are used cannot be ‘fought’ at all 
in the traditional sense. You may deter an enemy 
Fram: making a nuclear attack, but if deterrence 
fails there is no defence, only retaliation. More- 
over the notion of proldosed * broken-backed 
warfare’ following a nuclear attack is now out 
of favour. 

‘Captain Liddell Hart insists that the nuclear 
~ deterrent does not effectively deter any form of 


attack except an attack by similar means. Indeed 


the H-bomb has opened rather than closed the 
way to other forms of warfare, since the use of 
almost certain 


credible as a response to lesser forms of aggres- 
sion. Small nuclear weapons used _ tactically 


suffer from the equally grave defect that it is 


hard to conceive that a nuclear power, worsted 
by small nuclear weapons in the field, would re- 
: _frain from calling its larger weapons into play. 
This leads naturally to the proposition that 
one should not arm and train one’s forces, as 
Nato seems to be doing, so that they cannot 
fight except-with nuclear weapons. If small 
nuclear weapons are to be employed, Captain 


_ Liddell Hart thinks, they should be held only by 


special units which can be called in at need, 
not distributed among all units. 

Captain Liddell Hart does not accept the 
-view that purely conventional defence of the 
central European front is impossible because of 


and most typical Russian writer. Yet Dr. Free-  guperior Soviet numbers, Pursuing his well- 
born can declare in his concluding chapter that — known thesis of the advantage of the defence 


_ “Europe can understand Russia much better 
through a reading of Turgeney than through 
a reading of any other Russian writer’! Prob- 

ably every well-known Russian writer of the 

_ mineteenth century has had such a claim made 
for him by an enthusiastic partisan at some time. 

_ Again, despite able defence of the delicacy — 

and sensitivity of Turgenev’s outlook on life 

(the Positive aspect of his chronic weary pes- 
~ simism), it is highly controversial to assert that 
he ‘understood the human condition’, and that 

this ‘ must always draw readers to him’. It did 

not draw Chekhov, who was, after Pushkin, the — 


ha, 


“sanest and most balanced of all Russian writers, 
did 


aad said that Turgenev’s 


Over anything but overwhelmingly superior 
attacking forces, he argues that a reorganized, 
tTe-equipped, and highly mobile conventional 
force could hold conventional Soviet forces in 
_ Europe. 

In this part of the book the pathos i is most at 
home and is at his most impressive. He gives, 
too, a devastating account of the present state 
of Nato defence in Europe and of the funda- 
mental weaknesses of the alliance, both on its 
_ Middle Eastern and on its northern flanks. In- 
deed his belief in the possibility of ‘conventional 
defence in Europe is the only comfort which 
he offers. 


care much for Turgenev, and was _ Where the book seems a little inrest t is in the 


“omission, no doubt deliberate, of all political 


ames who called Turgenev ‘the _ factors from the argument. Indeed the policies 


of the United States are scarcely considered, 


7) 


while the Shly discussion of Soviet objectives re ol 
an imaginary appreciation by a Soviet Chief 
of Staff, written in 1952, in which it seems to 
be assumed that his directive is to conquer the 
world by military force. 

The book bears signs of being a collection of 
separate articles put together, rather than an 
closely-knit appreciation of the strategic problem — 
as a whole. Nevertheless, like everything else 
from this pen, it clears away some illusions : 
and stimulates imagination. 


Search for Security: an ethno-psychiatric — 
study of rural Ghana. By M. J. Field. 
Faber. 42s. 


Over the last thirty years, but particalenty since’ > a 


1945, two new types of shrine have developed 
in rural Ghana, alike privately owned, profit- 
making, and paying licence-fees as ‘native 
medicine’ centres; the more important, the 
obosom-brafo type, are under the control of a 
priest-diagnostician who is chosen by the deity 
through trance-possession and who, after train- 
ing and receiving solid signs of divine favour, 
employs trance, dancing and sacrifice to bring 
prosperity and avert or cure misfortunes for the 


supplicants, in return for the annual payment of nan 


goods and money, and the scrupulous following _ 
of rules of conduct; the second type, the 


KENNETH YOUNGER ist 


‘ drinking-medicine’ shrine, has a much simpler 


ritual, but also gives the supplicant, and those __ 
of his lineage he ‘ drinks’ for, supernatural pro- 
tection, unless the rules of conduct are infringed; 
the breaking of the rules of either shrine brings 
down automatic supernatural punishments, 
which can be removed or cured only by a full 
and complete confession, repentance, ritual — 
cleansing, and offerings. The rules of .conduct 
forbid adultery, bearing false witness, stealing, 
cursing another person, and above all possessing 
bad talismans, making bad magic or engaging 
in witchcraft. The breaking of these rules is 
typically found to be the antecedent causes of 
physical or mental disease or breakdown. 

Dr. M. J. Field spent two years centred on 
the shrine-village of Mframaso, but also visiting 
other shrines, and she has analysed 2,537 suppli- 
cations which she happened to witness, ‘the 
troubles, desires and thanksgiving of ordinary 
people’. This by itself would be an important 
contribution to our understanding of the West - 
African peasant; but besides her anthropological 
training and a knowledge of Ghana which dates 
back to 1930, she is also an M.D. in clinical 
psychiatry; and it is the application of her 
psychiatric knowledge .and insight to the 
minority of the supplicants who were mentally 
disturbed which makes Search for Security a 
book of major importance to all who are inter- 
ested in the world-wide problems of mental 
health and disease. 

Some two-thirds of the book consists of the 
detailed case-histories of 146 individuals, 
grouped according to Dr. Field’s classification 
of the chief symptoms; these are not easy read- 
ng, for the presentation is sparse and formal, 
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; but their clarity well repays the effort. The first 
portion of the book expounds the social back- 
Ro ground simply and vividly; Dr. Field allows her- 
ms self a few mischievous footnotes, and a slightly 
naughty section drawing parallels between the 
q _ behaviour of Hebrew prophets, as described in 
the Old Testament, and that of Ashanti priests. 
a She is obviously a woman of wit, as well as of 
;. outstanding humanity and intelligence. 
: By Western European standards, the whole of 
; rural Ashanti culture has a paranoid tinge. The 
a prosperous and fortunate know they are 
envied by the poor and unlucky; these latter 
; believe their misfortunes are due to the evil 

machinations of others. These evil machinations 
a may include harm-working talismans (brought 

from so-called Moslem magicians) and malicious 
: witchcraft. Dr. Field has a fascinating section 
on the mottoes painted by lorry-drivers on their 

vehicles, which document the wide-spread appre- 

hension of envy and the necessity for super- 

natural means to combat it. Against such a back- 
= ground, extra stress from disease, fear, guilt, 


M 


involution, depression or constitutional causes — 


» can easily evoke the conviction that one is a 
; victim of malicious sorcery, or undergoing 
supernatural punishment, or that one is oneself 
a witch. 

Among the Ashanti, depressed involutional 
women regularly, and a few men and children 
on occasion, accuse themselves of being witches, 
in fairly stereotyped detail, of having caused all 
the recent deaths and misfortunes in their kin- 
group (by tradition, Ashanti witches can only 
harm their own kin) and of plotting the destruc- 
tion of others. Dr. Field states roundly that there 
is no actual witchcraft cult in Ashanti, but that 
the belief is kept vivid by the self-accusations 
of the depressed (as, in this country, the de- 
pressed regularly accuse themselves of legal 
crime) who know, if they feel themselves wicked 
> and worthless, how this wickedness should be 
' phrased. This linking of a belief in being a 
a witch with psychosis is almost novel, and has 
an almost world-wide relevance. She makes the 
* further point that potential schizophrenics are 
the most likely to fear witchcraft, and that the 
purchase of harm-working talismans, instead of 
the more direct expression of aggression, is 
Prognostic of a future schizophrenic breakdown. 
It is usually women who accuse themselves of 
being witches, men of being victims; men, she 
writes, project, women introject aggression. 

Dr. Field makes the further very interesting 
suggestion that schizophrenic modes of thought 
are specific to schizophrenia and are independent 
of cultural background. ‘It is their assessment 
and acceptance by others that is culturally de- 
i termined’, This novel idea would do much to 

explain the similarity, nearly the whole world 
over, of many supernatural fears and practices. 
Nearly all the chronic psychotics described by 


Dr. Field are simple schizophrenes, She has a 


small group of young men whose Paranoid sus- 
Picions were more rigid than the society could 

__ tolerate, and three people whom, I think rather 
unconyincingly, she describes as obsessives. In 

a survey of quite a large area she found 41 
chronic schizophrenics being nursed at home in 

a population of 4,283 people—a slightly higher 
Proportion than in this country. : 
___No review can exhaust the richness of the data 
_and the suggestive generalizations produced by 
_. the combination of Dr, Field’s anthropological 
___ and clinical skills. This book is a landmark, and 
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essential reading for all who wish to make state- 


‘ 


Y in 
‘ 


ments about the nature or character of the 
African or the relationship between cultural 
conditions and mental health. 

GEOFFREY GORER 


The Spanish Armada. By Michael Lewis. 
Batsford. 21s. 
After Professor Mattingly’s masterly book on 
the Spanish Armada in all its aspects, diplo- 
matic and political as well as strategic, now 
comes the naval expert to whom we chiefly owe 
our new knowledge of the event. It is curious 
that it should be not until recently that we have 
come to understand what precisely happened in 


this most famous of naval campaigns. We owe 


this to Professor Michael Lewis, whose studies 
of the guns and gunnery on both sides have 
enlightened us about this all-important factor. : 

Briefly, the English went in for longer-range 
guns and never gave the Spaniards the chance 
to come close enough to grapple. Philip made 
every effort to rectify their disadvantage in 
regard to guns; but though heavier in weight, 


their range was shorter and their handling 


utterly ineffective. 

Professor Lewis now adds to his technical 
treatment of this subject useful analyses of the 
composition of the fleets, the marked contrast 
between the heavy superiority of the Spanish 
soldiery—which could never be brought to bear 
—and the seamen who largely constituted Eng- 
lish manpower. What is new and interesting is 
his portrayal of the Spanish seamen—such 
figures as Recalde, Oquendo, Leyva. It is a pity 
that we are given the usual picture of Medina 
Sidonia as a nincompoop; I prefer Mattingly’s 


view of him. 


Just as we who are not naval experts are apt 
to go astray about gun-bores and such, so the 
naval historian is rather at sea when it comes 
to politics. Will sailors mever understand the 
extreme strain the long war placed on the 
Crown’s finances, and how utterly right the 
Queen was on the subject? Philip, with all the 
treasure of America and the East at his disposal, 
went bankrupt. Again, the primary issue that 
brought on the war was not economic but the 
question of the Netherlands, always crucial to 
England’s security. There are several errors, ¢.g., 
Lord Thomas Howard never became Lord 
Chancellor, but Lord Treasurer: there is as 
much difference between those offices as between 
a field-marshal and an admiral. 

The illustrations are a feature of this book 
and bear out the text admirably. 

A. L. Rowse . 


Gone Away. By Dom Moraes. 
Heinemann. 18s. ~ 


-A young Indian poet has written the most 


detached of Indian travel-books: detached in 
the sense that his journey was not undertaken 
either to prove or to form the opinions about 
India expected of the journalist or even of the 
tourist, nor yet as a rediscovery of the rock. 
whence he was hewn (notice the title, and the 
London station-clock on the dust-cover). After 
leaving Oxford, and between his first and second 
book of poems, he tells us that ‘I felt I should 
go somewhere for a little by myself, to think 
about what loving -somebody involved, and 
become more confident, if I could’, 

The approach is as subjective as that. But 
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the book is not, Mr. Moraes, \ 


of a distinguished journalist, has a talent f 


observation, an ear for talk and—at his best—a _ 


telling economy of narrative style. He took all 
these, minus the normal reporter’s impulse, into 
a newsworthy phase of the Sino-Indian tussle, 
and his father helped with useful introductions, 
The result is what might be called a series of 
anti-scoops: an interview with Mr, Nehru 
which captures inflexions of manner and 
character and ignores all the headline-questions; 
another with the Dalai Lama, at once entertain- 
ing, pathetic, and penetrating; an exhilarating 
adventure on, and over, the Sikkim-Tibet 
border, his companion’s cine-camera matched 
against Chinese guns; and, with simple and 
moving detail which restores our sense of pro- 
portion, the deathbed of a Nepalese poet. It is 
because of these high and promising standards 
of writing that one regrets a too generous con- 
cession of pages to that travellers’ cliché, the 
brothels of Calcutta. Some might find also that 


the elbow is too frequently lifted on Mr. 


Moraes’s journey in search of confidence—or 
rather that its lifting is too frequently noted. 
The book constantly invites judgment on its 
author’s sensibilities and as a literary exercise. 
This in itself is rare enough in today’s spate of 
travel-books to be welcome. But it must not 


obscure the fact that Mr. Moraes is also very — 


good fun, “s 
FRANCIS WATSON 


Throw Away Thy Rod. By W. David — 


Wills. Gollancz. 18s. 


David Wills has devoted most of his life to 
helping difficult children and for eight years he 
has been head of a school for maladjusted 
children near Hereford, under the local educa- 
tion authorities, in which the average age is 104. 
Under him this school is different from most 
schools for deprived or difficult children. The 
only true way to check the efficiency of his 
remarkable methods would be through a pro- 
longed personal investigation. Failing that, it is 
best to avoid all judgment and to concentrate on 
his own description of what this school attempts. 

“Each new arrival is greeted with a kiss, 
probably with several’. Probably most of these 


children are what they are because they have 


not been adequately loved; hence the aim is to 
surround them from the beginning with love, 
however vile their conduct may be. ‘If one 
perseveres one finds in time that one is acquiring 
a genuine feeling) of affection for the child’. The 
children call the head and all the staff by their 
Christian names, for ‘one must not confuse 
respect with its outward forms.’. The author has 
much to say on this topic and it is all of great 


value. He and his colleagues ‘are anxious to _ 


avoid being identified with all the disciplining 
adults with whom the child has failed in the 
past’. Within limits there is much self-govern- 
ment by the children and it sometimes hap- 
pens that the head or one of the staff is punished 
by decision of the children. The usual punish- 
ments are never inflicted on the children, for ‘it 
seems to me that it is very difficult for a staff 
to maintain such an-attitude if they are at the 
same time responsible for administering punish- 
ment’. The author adds: ‘ Punishment by loy- 
ing parents is in quite another category from 
punishment by people who have not yet estab- 
lished affective ties with the children. . . . We 
want to develop the kind of security that 
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hakespeare’ Ss. 


F Comedies — 


_ BERTRAND EVANS. 


“The comedies and romances are examined 

individually, in chronological order and in _ 

_ considerable detail. All are approached from a 

single point of view and by way of a dramatic 

characteristic they have in common. 
42s net 
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 TURGENEV, THE 
NOVELIST’S NOVELIST 
RICHARD H. FREEBORN AS ae 


This study sets out to define what is sometimes 


referred to as the “Turgenevan novel’, its 


special structural, ideological, and artistic 
‘properties. At the same time it indicates the 
place which Turgenev’s novels may be said to 
occupy in the development of nineteenth- 
century Russian literature. 

2Is net 


THE SWINBURNE 
LETTERS 


Volume I: 1854-1869 


Volume II: 1869-1875 


Edited by CECIL Y. LANG 


. .. these letters will turn people back to one 
who has for too long been unfashionable.’ 

John Betjeman in the Daily Telegraph. The 
complete edition of Swinburne’s letters will be 
contained in six volumes, and will cover the 
period from 1854 when he was seventeen to his 
death in 1909. Nearly 2,000 letters will be 
represented. 
~ (Yale University Press) Two volumes 84s net 


THE POET’S CIRCUITS 
Collected Poems of Ireland 


PADRAIC COLUM 


_ At the age of 79, Padraic Colum, the much- 


loved elder poet of Ireland, has collected his 
Irish poems, and skilfully set them in the 
framework of the medieval poet’s regular 
journey, a circuit through the countryside. 
Some of these poems are here printed for the 
first time. 

21s net 
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THE DOCTRINE OF 


OUR REDEMPTION 
NATHANIEL MICKLEM 

With an Introduction by WILLIAM TEMPLE 
(late Archbishop of Canterbury) 


Originally written as a Lent Book, it has proved 
to have lasting qualities which called for its 

_ reissue in a new edition. It is not a theological 
Srcsthinck: nor is it a purely devotional work, 


; __ addressed to the heart and feelings only. It is 


“to Christians who want to understand 
ith’ a6 Ai iniended ‘to stimulate 
and thereby, if it gine God, to quicken 


Nigeria 
The Political and Economic Background 


PREPARED BY THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF 
INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Authoritative information about the country’s 
history, people, social and constitutional 
development, and economic resources. ~ 
(Chatham House) Paper covers. 6s net 

(8 SEPTEMBER) 


Oxford (Uf uiver sity Press 


DIDEROT: SALONS 
Volume II: 1765 


_ Edited by JEAN SEZNEC and 


JEAN ADHEMAR 


This volume contains one Salon only; for 
brilliance, range of thought, and variety of tone, 
the work is unsurpassed in his whole literary 


_ production. 


Illustrated £5 5s net 


LIGHT FROM THE 
ANCIENT PAST 

The Archeological Background of 
Judaism and Christianity & 

JACK FINEGAN 

A completely revised edition of a work which 
has long been established as a companion to 


the Bible for serious readers. 
(Princeton University Press) Illustrated 63s net 


THE SECRET ADAM 


eA Study of Nasoraean Gnosis 


E. STEFANA DROWER Hon. D. Litt. 


Here is set forth the esoteric teaching of an 
ancient and still surviving gnostic community, 
whose priests, generally known as ‘Mandaeans’, 
call themselves Nasoraeans and reserve the 
inner tenets of their faith for themselves. 
Manuscripts in the author’s possession indicate 
connexion with early Jewish gnosticism. 
5 255 net 


HERACLITUS 
PHILIP WHEELWRIGHT 


A compilation of the sayings of Heraclitus was 
made over a century ago, but this is the first 
book written as a general introduction to his 


philosophy. More than one hundred fragments, 


translated from the Diels-Kranz text, are 
arranged topically and divided into groups to 
preface eight chapters in which the various 
wre of Heraclitus’ thought are examined. 
(Princeton University Press) 30s net 


BORRIOBOOLA-GHA 


The Story of Lokagja, the first British 
Settlement in Nigeria 


H. J. PEDRAZA 


Mr Pedraza tells the story of an idea, an idea 
which was patronized by the Mrs Jellybys of 
Victorian England and ridiculed by Charles 
Dickens, with humour and perception and 

makes of it a study in miniature of the motives 
which have always inspired British imperial 
adventures. Borrioboola-Gha is in fact Lokoja, 
founded 100 years ago. Illustrated 18s net 


GHANA 
The Road to Independence 1919-1957 


F. M. BOURRET 


In a complete revision of an earlier book 
published under the title of The Gold Coast, 

the author gives a clear picture of the social, 
economic, and political development of Ghana 
during the years of British rule, and shows how 
it has moved from colonial status to full self- 
government and independence, 30s net 


THE DISCOVERY OF 
THE PACIFIC ISLANDS 


ANDREW SHARP 


The author’s purpose is to establish the true 
title to the discovery of the various islands of 
Polynesia, Melanesia, and Micronesia by 
abstracting from the original records the relevant 
topographical, nautical, and other clues and 
comparing them with the modern data. He also 
summarizes the ethnological observations of 
the discoverers, made before the island cultures 
were altered by European contact. 

Illustrated 45s net 


BRITISH INTER- 
VENTION IN MALAYA 
1867-1877 


C. NORTHCOTE PARKINSON 


The author, in the first of a new series, tells 

in detail the history of the period during which 
Perak, Selangor, and parts of the Negri 
Sembilan were absorbed into the British Empire, 
and analyses the factors which led to 
intervention and the personalities of the men 
involved. (Malayan Historical Series: 


University of Malaya Press) 455 net 


(Left) One of nearly 200 illustrations from 
THE WOOD ENGRAVINGS OF JOAN HASSALL. 
There is an introduction by Ruari McLean 21s net 
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In September’s DISCOVERY 


NEW SOURCES 
OF FOOD 


Supplies of food must catch up 
and keep up with the world’s 
growing population. N. W. 
Pirie tells how the exploitation 
of new sources of food, com- 
bined with the elimination of 
waste and increased yields from 
traditional sources, can provide 
a hopeful solution to this 
problem. 


THE TWO 
ASPECTS 
OF SCIENCE 


The full text of Sir George 
Thomson’s Presidential Address 
to the British Association in 
Cardiff. 


DISCOVERY 


The Magazine of 
Scientific Progress 
is obtainable from all booksellers 
and newsagents, price 3/-. The 
annual subscription is 36/- from: 
JARROLD & SONS LTD. 
NORWICH NOR 50P 


Papers, books, china 


CUPBOARDS 


Everything for the home or office, can 
be handsomely housed in these multi- 
purpose unit cupboards in solid oak 
or Nigerian cedar. You will not find 
them elsewhere. Available with glass 
or wooden doors, or open, backed or 
unbacked, they combine with each 
other or with Phoenix bookcases. And 
they carry the coveted ssi Kite Mark. 

Post the coupon for a full catalogue of 
Phoenix library furniture. Prices 
from £7. 


Left: The Phoenix 
modelB glass-fronted 
bookcase. £12.11.0. 


| PHOENIX BOOKCASE 
GALLERY (Dept. G), 36a St. Martin's Lane, 

London, W.C.2. (TEM 0525) | 
Please send me your 24-page Photo-catalogue 


| NAME... 


| ADDRESS. 
| Proprietors: Phoenix House Ltd 
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TELEFUNKEN 


DEALER IS A TECHNICIAN 


a apne 


He knows you'll get MORE 
eit 


ee ie” 


from the TELEFUNKEN 
x 74 Magnetophon range. 


Because TELEFUNKEN put 25 years 
experience into every set. Because of 
the fidelity that comes from the 
TELEFUNKEN supertine recording 
head. Because TELEFUNKEN com- 
bines performance with economy. 


TELEFUNKEN ‘ Magneto- 
phon 75K- 15’ Frequency: 
60-16000 at 32 i.p.s.: 60-9000 at 
% ip.s.: playing time: 6 hrs. 
20 mins. (on D.P. Tape) 
52 GNS (excl. microphone) 
The amazing TELEFUNKEN 
4-Track ‘Magnetophon 76K’ 
offers over 12 hrs. playing time 


from one D.P. Tape. 
64 GNS. (excl: microphone) 


TELEFUNKEN ‘ Magneto- 
phon 85KL’ Frequency: 30- 
20000 at 73 i.p.s.: 30-15000 at 
32 i.p.s.: 6 watt push/pull power 


stage. 
79 GNS. (excl. microphone) 


TELEFUNKEN 


The vriginallors off Tape Recording 


Sole UK Distributors: WELMEC CORPORATION LTD 147/8 STRAND LONDON WC2 


DEAFNESS 


and commonsense 


Intelligent people regard deafness as a frustrating handicap, yet 
often dismiss the thought of hearing aids as bulky, cumbersome 
apparatus, more bother to deal with than the handicap itself. 

If you are one of these, perhaps you have not yet investigated 
the most modern methods, which make good hearing possible 
without the need for bulky batteries and trailing flex, which 
so many believe ate inevitable with hearing aids. 

Modern hearing methods have provided a whole range of 
small yet highly efficient aids which can tuck away behind 
your ear, featherlight, concealed, yet bringing back many 
of the joys you thought were lost. 

And to convince you that we are not talking nonsense, you 
may take one of these modern aids and try it at home in your own 
time, free, so that you can decide whether what we say is true. 
We have 
25 years’ experience in solving the problems of deafness, and 
we'd like to help. There is no obligation incurred. 


Just drop us a line and we’ll tell you all about it. 


Write to: The Personal Service Manager 
BONOCHORD HEARING SERVICE 48 WELBECK STREET LONDON W1 


______| | and branches at Manchester, Liverpool, Sheffield, Birmingham, Glasgow and Edinburgh 


Lord Beaverbrook 
— r—“_ 


Politicians 
and the War 


1914-1916 


This book is a reprint 
of two volumes 
published many 

y years ago. 
Lord Beaverbrook 
himself provides a 
detailed account of 
an eventful period in 
our history, including 
the fall of Asquith and the rise to 
power of Lloyd George. A record of 
unparalleled interest 
From all Booksellers 15s. 


OLDBOURNE 


NEW 


WURLITZER 
SPINETTE 


To TEMPLE WRIGHT LIMITED | 
2a, Oakford Road, London, N.W.5 
GULliver 7212. ~- | 
Send details: Keyboard Organs [] ok 
Chord Organs []. Electronic Piano [] } 
Céurch Organs{_] ? 
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| inf this les was “if opting: father better 4 
than most’ ”? None the less, Mr. Wills is highly — 
d about this, ‘In practice there is no 
t of stability and permanence, except as 
led by. the posse and esd. It is a 


«of the impermanence of the Sgolts makes the 
children’s adjustment more difficult and they, 


the children’s average length of stay’. 
i udgin ig by the inspector’s comment, the unusual 
; ~ relationships between children and staff are not 


the cause of these difficulties. Perhaps the pay» 


7 of the staff, which is presumably controlled by 
"the local authority, is responsible. ; 

Mr. Wills deals at some length with the 
reasons why his children are what: they are when 
they come to him. He discusses heredity; break- 
ing homes, deprivation of parental affection, and 
adoptions that have failed. He is particularly 
interesting on this last subject and frankly faces 
“the trauma of separation from the original 


to remain longer. I think it likely : 
id have a stable staff for five years _ 


faa allot himself. to es caustic about ne 


schools for maladjusted children that are pro- 
vided by local authorities. Some of these he — 


considers ‘a waste of taxpayers’ money because 


the kind of thing they are doing is already being 


done in. approved schools’. 


Some readers will not be convinced that Mr. 


Wills’s methods are the best, but all will agree 
that this book is stimulating and full of interest 
to all concerned in the future of difficult and 
neglected children.” 

: CLauD MULLINS 
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ha New Novels | 

Z fa : f . _.- The Luck of Ginger Coffey. By Brian Moore. André Deutsch. 15s. 

; - Phe Singing and the Gold. By Charlotte Morrow. New Authors Limited. 16s. 

a ~ Claudine Married. By Colette. Pranclated by Antonia White. Secker and Warburg. 13s. 6d. 


In HIS FIRST novel, Judith Hearne, Brian Moore 
_ revealed himself as an analyst and raconteur of 


the lonely and frustrated. In the deeply affec- 


tionate but unloved personality of a homeless 
_ spinster, he showed the destructive power of 
passion when it finds no reciprocity, and he did 
this without either savagery or mawkishness. In 
his latest book, The Luck of Ginger Coffey, Mr. 
Moore is again concerned with the down-and- 
out, the thwarted and dispossessed. Ginger 
Coffey, nearing his fortieth birthday, is an 
Irishman who has settled in Canada with his 
_ wife and one daughter. He quickly loses his jobs 
as representative for several Irish firms and is 
only able to find new work, as a proof-reader, 
with the help of his wife’s lover. Faced with the 
loss of home, wife, child and job, Ginger almost 
touches complete despair—but not quite. His 
tenacious delight in life, his rueful and slightly 
_ scatty pluck finally save him and the novel ends 


_ when his wife returns to him and he himself . 


decides to take an absurd feb with a babies’ cot 
service, 
Ginger Coffey is not a heroic figure and this 
“novel is both more and less than a study of 
humiliation and desperation. Mr. Moore’s lively, 
| probing story is, in fact, a comedy with a tragic 
edge. ‘Ginger is both Isughable and lovable; his 
frailties sit lightly upon him because his own 
feelings ‘are so strong and his zest for life so 
, _ infectiously » exuberant. Where Judith Hearne 
was sombre and disturbing, The Luck of Ginger 
Coffey is multi-coloured and ultimately hopeful. 
_ Mr. Moore is undoubtedly a novelist to be 
reckoned with since there are not many seriously 
involved writers nowadays who can keep them- 
- selves and their own problems so tactfully out 
of the picture. 
, The Singing and the Gold by Charlotte 
4 Morrow, a recent addition to Hutchinson’s New 
Authors: series, is an extremely personal novel 
- both in subject-matter and treatment. The story 
vis told in the first person by Lisa Shelley who, 
a ‘the beginning of the novel, is a seventeen- 
year-old schoolgirl. The only child of elderly 
ents, Lisa is an intensely analytical, intro- 
rl. A he a eres, with a great 


dream-world into an affair 


with a tel medical seadanie and eventually 

_to a many-sided emotional and artistic life in 
the nineteen-twenties. Love and disillusionment 
are, in Miss Morrow’s view, the keys to self- 
knowledge and to intellectual and emotional 
‘maturity. Unhappily, however, her writing is 
too humourless, too portentous to make her 
Message very alluring to the reader. 


_ The publishers of The Singing and the Gold ; 


compare the book with Olivia, another fiercely 
introspective study of adolescent passion. Miss 
Morrow’s book, however, has none of the com- 
Pression and reticence which help to make Olivia 
a minor work of art. The Singing and the Gold 
is, one feels, a short story stretched uncomfort- 
ably, to the length of a novel in which the 
characters are more like disembodied sensibilities 
than creatures of flesh and blood. Sensibility, 
it appears, can be a positive disadvantage to a 
novelist since it can so easily sacrifice event for 
feeling and motivation for mood. 

_ Colette, whose Claudine Married has just been 
translated with great fidelity and sympathy by 
Antonia White, was concerned not so much with 
sensibility as with sensation. The world of her 
novels is a world where moral precepts are 
intruders and where there is no judgment or 
condemnation. Yet, unlike Virginia Woolf or 
Elizabeth Bowen, Colette was never seeking after 
‘a set of values based upon personal integrity; 
what interested her above all things was the 
touch, the taste, the feel of physical objects. She 
was a gourmet of sensations, an acute recorder 
of human and animal titillations and appetites. 
Such a subject-matter as this would seem to be 
a dangerously limited one, but Colette escaped 
the danger by never restricting herself simply to 
human sense-experiences but by ranging widely 
over the whole animal and vegetable kingdoms; 
thus Claudine Married is full of tenderly 
observed descriptive passages such as, ‘ My blue 
linen shirt was split under the arms, and a 
warm damp smell rose up in my nostrils . 

I had been too late to find that charming popu- 
lation of small, frail flowers in the fields and 
copses .. . but at least I had been able to bathe 
my bare hands and trembling legs in thick, deep 
grass, ‘sprawl my tired limbs on the dry velvet 
of moss and pine-needles, rest without a thought 


“~ 


in my head, baked by the fierce, mounting 
sun . 

: Without a thought in my head’ is perhaps 
the criterion of complete felicity which most of 
Colette’s heroines .share: Certainly, Claudine, 
married to a man more than twenty years older 
than herself, lives from one sensation to another, 
from one mood to another, Violently attracted to 
her husband, she can still find a mysterious 
fascination and excitement in the advances of a 
Lesbian. What gives Claudine her enormous 
charm is the combination in her character of 
innocence and sensuality; she is too young 
either to search her own motives or to be 
corrupted, Colette’s major concern in this novel 
is with Claudine’s gradual recognition of the 
responsibilities and demands of married love, 
At the end of the book she has discovered not a 
set of moral values but a context in which her 
own emotions can most satisfactorily express 
themselves. Thus she writes a letter to her 
husband in which she declares, ‘ Yes, I am your 
child . . . something more than your child, an 
over-petted daughter whom you ought sometimes 
to refuse what she asks for . . . Don’t, dear 
Renaud, be afraid of making your Claudine 
unhappy by scolding her. I like being dependent 
on you and being a little frightened of a friend 
I love so much’, 

Colette might seem to be one of those authors 
who make few demands on their readers. This 
would only be true, however, if by ‘ demands’ 
we mean preconceived ideas, beliefs or judg- 
ments, Colette’s demands are something much 
subtler, much more elusive, than things like 
these. She asks us to enter her world completely, 
to be fearless in the enjoyment of physical 
pleasures, to have our five senses wide awake all 
the time. She is one of the few northern Euro- 
pean writers who is not only herself unburdened 
by a Puritan conscience but who writes as if such 
a conscience had never existed, There has been 
no Fall in Colette’s lovingly catalogued Garden 
of Eden and the sufferings which she describes 
have nothing to do with the knowledge of good 
and evil. Reading her may sometimes require a 
strenuous reversal of our usual attitudes towards 
the behaviour of men and women, but it is a 
reversal that is both salutary and rewarding. 

ELIZABETH JENNINGS 
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Television Broadcasting 


DOCUMENTARY 
Olympic Victory 


WHETHER YOU ARE one of those who take it for 
granted that everyone else shares your enthus- 
jasm for athletics and games, who know the 
world record time, height, and distance for this 
and that event and the names of the winning 
team in the men’s 4 x 400 metres relay in the 
14th Olympiad; or whether sprinting, women’s 
high jump, cycling, hurdles, throwing the 
hammer and putting the weight are more readily 
associated in your mind, as they are in mine, 
with the 8.22, cartoons involving mice, car out 
of order, sheep, losing one’s temper, and bores 
—you must agree that ‘Olympic Sportsview ’ 
is the best sports news programme currently 
put out by any television service. Already, after 
only three instalments, I find myself not only 
Positively looking forward to the evening’s 
transmission from Rome but seriously weighing 
‘our’ team’s chances in all kinds of strenuous 
pastimes of which I had, until last week, scarcely 
heard, 

There are three reasons for ‘ Olympic Sports- 
view’s’” power to attract in this way: the catch- 
ing enthusiasm of its commentators, the expert 
editorial touch of its producers, and the ‘ will 
she make good?’ serial element inherent in the 
early stages of the Games. 

About the enthusiasm: it is certainly effective, 
but I trust that Messrs. Dimmock, Coleman, 
West, Robertson, and the others will not overdo 
it. In interviews with successful competitors 
David Coleman and Max Robertson were once 
So excited that they asked downright silly ques- 
tions, such as ‘ What was your reaction when 
you knew you had won?’ They were, we felt, 
fortunate not to have have got some equally 
fatuous replies. 

The experienced editorial mind is evident in 
the rapid, skilful changes that are rung on the 
three main types of material: the live broadcast, 
the filmed flashback, and the studio interview. 
One item follows another in slick sequence, So 
far the emphasis has been on the performances 
and gold medal prospects of members of the 
Great Britain team, with no pretences of im- 
partiality—sound popular journalism, this, but 
surely not entirely in accord with the inter- 
national spirit of the Games as expressed by the 
founder of the modern series who also, of course, 
stressed that it is More important to take part 
than to win. 

Perhaps we should not cavil at this display 


The Olympic Games as seen on the television screen: Peter Dimmock introducing ‘ Sportsview’ from 
Rome and Chris Brasher (right) interviewing Herb Elliott, the Australian runner 


Two scenes from the opening ceremony: an Italian student, bearer of the Olympic torch, lighting the 
flame which will burn for the duration of the Games; right, the Olympic flag borne into the stadium 


of nationalism. The Games themselves seem to 
promote rather than discourage it. When Anita 
Lonsbrough stepped on to thehighest place on the 
winners’ dais, the National Anthem was played, 
and the Union Jack hoisted above the German 
flag, it was difficult to resist the thought that 
this part of the proceedings, far from contribut- 
ing to the ideal of international brotherhood, is 
one of the subtlest means yet devised for per- 
petuating jingoistic emotions. 

The relay of the opening ceremonies at the 
Stadio Olimpico (August 25) was the prelude 
to this fortnight of athletic rivalry. Raymond 
Baxter, describing the scene, did his best to 
invoke a mood of high-minded endeavour, but 
the pictures sometimes did not support him. 
There is always something slightly ludicrous 
about a group of people trying to march in step, 


John Cura 


a feat for which few of the teams would have 
won even a bronze medal; and the hand waving 
and blowing of kisses of some of the Iron 
Curtain teams introduced a note of levity which 
undid much of Baxter’s good work. 

David Attenborough has so engaging a per- 
sonality on television that I find it hard to 
quarrel with him, but since he edits the 
‘Travellers’ Tales’ series and spoke the com- 
mentary for the latest of them, I must. In that 
part of Hugh Tracey’s fine film about the 
Shembe Zulus (August 24) he failed to tell us 
which branch of the Christian faith the sect 
belongs to, who converted the founder some 
forty years ago, what was the faith he persuaded 
his followers to abandon, and whether (as I 
suspect) they had always performed the dance, 
or a version of it, that has now been incorporated 
into their brand of Christianity. Without this 
essential information a film which could have 
been of first-rate interest was only mildly so, a 
traveller’s curio instead of a treasure chest. 

Johnny Morris, in the last of his five ‘ Ticket 
to Turkey’ programmes (August 24) is another 
traveller with an insufficiently clear notion of 
what is relevant to his theme. Every traveller 
hopes to discover a facet of a city that has eluded 
his predecessors, but to carry the search in 
Istanbul to the lengths of not once mentioning, 
even en™~=passant, the Romans, the Eastern 
Empire, Byzantine art, and all the other his- 
torical facts which alone give the city signific- 
ance, is exasperatingly perverse. 

Enough of the past. How are our girls and 
boys making out in present-day Rome, in the 
men’s medley relay and the ladies’ kayak singles? 

PETER PouND — 
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DRAMA 
A Successful Revival 


ONE MAY BE FORGIVEN uneasy qualms at the 


prospect of a new production of The Liberators 
(August 21). First screened in 1954, it 


the medium of television’. So reads the citation 
in Radio Times, and nothing is more calculated 
to cut down to size, indeed to hack rather 
smaller than size, than this resuscitation of early 
work. We underwent that shattering experience 
recently when we were cruelly exposed to Sir 
James Barrie’s early success, The Professor's 
Love Story. 

Was Mr. MacCormick about to be hanged on 
the petard of his own high standard in television 
drama? All was well. From the moment the 
allied patrol entered the Italian farmhouse where 
the peasants eagerly awaited it, the action had a 
strength and spareness that drove it forward with 
enormous thrust to its bleak conclusion. For 
these liberators—the title is only the first of the 

_play’s many ironies—have come to order the 
local partisans to mark the ammunition dumps 
in the town so that an obliterating air-raid may 
be made on them. The partisans are refused per- 
mission even to warn the townsfolk lest the 
Germans’ suspicions be aroused. 

The moral problem of the decision to bomb 
the helpless town is stated in blunt unequivocal 
terms; and it is because of its treatment of a 
tragic situation which the years since the war 
have, if anything, served to underline, that the 
play still holds undiminished vitality. 

Indeed, so appalling does this type of action 
seem to us today that the major in charge of the 
patrol appears slow in reacting against it. But 
we ourselves should not forget that at such times 
the personal pressures of being in an alien land 
while longing for one’s. own kith and kin can 
easily cloud one’s outlook. The major’s confron- 
tation with his own ineffectualness is only 
another tragedy to go beside those he has him- 
self unwittingly brought to the daughters of the 
house. The smooth integration of these cut-short 
love affairs, especially that of the younger 
daughter (played with touching candour by Miss 
Suzanne Gibbs), into the fabric of the larger 
drama was a further proof of the author’s 
economy of writing. 

Mr. Harold Clayton’s production was sharp 
and without fuss. The performances, too, well 
held the rhythms and relaxed moments of the 
play, though the placid, wise 
farmer of Mr. Peter Illing and 
Mr. Alex Scott’s sensitive, fin- 
ally deeply troubled young man 
were both outstanding in their 
ways. 

Inevitably there comes the 
moment in presenting Shake- 
speare’s histories in sequence 
when the abrupt switch must be 
made from the mature later 
plays of Henry IV and Henry V 
to the early Henry VI. The 
strength of the contribution of 
Henry VI, Part 1 (August 25) 
to the whole i is that in place of 
the earlier pageantry or charac- 
terization its reliance is on a 
chronicle sequence which places 
before us a ranting patriotism 
in arms against the French as 
well as an Elizabethan’s idea of 
the Wars of the Roses. On the 
one hand the French are strong 
under the faith and will of a 
eee Joan of Arc. On the 

other England, under a young 
weak-willed monarch (admir 


“was 
destined to establish its author, Iain MacCor- 
mick, as one of the first of the new writers in 
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ably pallid and diffident in Mr. 
Terry Scully’s hands), who is 
himself pulled first one way, 
then another, is about to be 
torn apart by internecine war. 

Despite cutting that in its 
ruthlessness was on a par with 
Shakespeare’s way with facts, 
Mr. Peter Dews has this time 
dramatized the essential inci- 
dents in broad stabs of action 
that provide.a sharp ratchet-like 
forward movement to the scenes 
despite an often static declama- 
tion of the reverberating verses. 
A use of looming close-ups was 
right for these speeches; and 
only in the case of Joan, when 
television tricksiness placed. a 
dancer in each eyeball, was the 
idea overblown into absurdity; 
Miss Eileen Atkins, slow to fire, 
attained a sharp dramatic 
pathos in her terrible doom. 

Of the many others in this 
unexpectedly rewarding presen- 
tation the black-eyed Gloucester 
of Mr. John Ringham, Mr. Jack May’s forceful 
Duke. of York, and the elderly rattle of Mr. 
Jerome Willis’s Dauphin deserve singling out. 

The Shop at Sly Corner (August 27) was not 
drama in the sense the other plays were, but it 
still provides a good strong melodramatic thriller 
with honest old ‘ fences’, secret panels, and poi- 
soned darts. It had a deservedly long run in the 
West End, and a good brisk production on 
television under Mr. Patrick Dromgoole, which 
disguised most of the largest pot-holes. 

The old lag—Devil’s Isle and foreign extrac- 
tion, of course—is kindly, shrewd, wise, and 
ruthless by turns. Mr. Joseph Furst was never 
less than the part demanded in its mildly chame- 
leon way. His final death fling, almost literally, 
across his own desk after self-administered 
poison at the moment when he was at Jast clear 
of suspicion by the police, was a rare old- 
fashioned climax at its most enjoyable. 

ANTHONY COOKMAN, JNR. 


Sound Broadcasting 
DRAMA 
‘Uncle Vanya’ 


Uncle Vanya (Home Service, August 22) suited 


radio better than The Three Sisters or The 
Cherry Orchard. The plot is simpler and there 


Scene from The Shop at Sly Corner, with (left to right) Dorothy Bromiley as Margaret 
Heiss, Terence Longdon as her fiancé Robert Graham, Prunella Scales as Joan Deal, 
and Joseph Furst as Descius Heiss 


The Liberators, with (left to right) Erik Chitty as the old man, Peter 
Illing as Papa Valbella, John Welsh as the Padre, and in the back- 
ground Eileen Way as Mama Valbella 


are fewer wandering friends of the family whose 
exits and entrances are important on the stage 
but easily missed in broadcasting. Though sub- 
titled ‘ scenes from Russian provincial life in the 
eighteen-nineties’, the play has gripping uni- 
versality. The people have given up ideals or 
hopes not because they live in an unhealthy 
society or are cut off from stimulating company 
in a backwater, but because they are weak or 
tired or plain stupid or too beautiful. There is, 
of course, a firm documentary background and 
a strong flavour of place and time. Chekhov's 
concern for truth and delight in minute parti- 
culars was too strong to permit him to aim too 
exclusively at absolutes of human relationship. 
And morals can be drawn from the dead culture 
of the selfish retired professor and the pamphlet- 
addicted old lady. 

But the play lives by the unrequited love of 
Sonya (Dilys Hamlett) for the declining idealist 
Dr. Astrovy (Norman Wooland) and by the re- 
sentful despair of Vanya (Walter Fitzgerald). 
The beautiful Helena who corrupts everyone by 
her beauty and her lazy ways but is not to be 
blamed was played with subtlety and charm by 
Mary Law. And the crisis when Vanya attempts 
murder and typically misses was effectively made 
sad as well as very funny by the timing of 
Raymond Raikes. I thought the 
professor and Waffles leaned 
too far towards farce, but in 
all the production was excellent 
and haunting, worthy of much 
repetition. 

What would someone hear- 
ing Under Milk Wood (Home, 
August 26) for the first time 
have made of it? I think the 
passion for life and the humour 
must have made their mark, 
and the dazzling storm of 
imagery would surely stun and 
delight. I felt a certain dis- 
appointment, possibly due to a 
memory of my intense pleasure 
in this orgy of poetry and non- 
sense at first hearing. It was a 
shortened version, and Dylan 
Thomas cannot be well served 
by clarification or refinement. 
Excess, even waste, a flurry of 
magical gestures were part of 
his method and power. The 
songs—especially Polly Garter’s 
and that of the playing children 
—made their old impact. 


s By ee if tstened to The Old Tun 
Robert Pinget (Third Programme, Augus 
as in a car in a lay-by near Newbury. So the 

cast interruptions by motor engines were aug-— 

; ‘mented. But I have no sense of having missed — | 

anything. The two old codgers who so uncer- firms one’s sense of proportion and_ 

tainly struggled to recall the good old days critical standards. And yet the thought of hear- 
merely proved that they had a plentiful lack of ing Under Milk Wood again was a little disturb- 
_-_——s wit, and though I do not share the fury of those ing: would it really be as radiant as one had 
correspondents who denounce me for not de- — remembered? The revival on August 26 (Home 

nouncing the commonplace conversation pieces Service), even though it was cut to an hour, 
of Becket, Pinter, Simpson, and Adrian, I was was enough to confirm that Under Milk Wood 

most woundily bored by these old bores. Inci- js ‘one of the great events for the human ear’. 
dentally the hurdy-gurdy or orgue de barbarieé The revival also proved, I think, that, like any 
must, I suppose, have a special psychological  Jassic, this play for voices needs no additions. 
appeal these days. I keep hearing pianists and Under Milk Wood brings its own brilliant vision 
orchestras imitating them for the benefit of of ‘ the town smelling of seaweed and breakfast ’, 


Wplescant Walees 
Ir IS ALWAYS SALUTARY to renew 
acquaintance with the classics. It con- 


Bec young listeners, and wonder why. The fact that ‘the morning busy as bees’, and the time when’ 

ty the piece was translated from the French to the ‘ qusk is drowned for ever, until tomorrow’: 

ig Irish may have had something to do with its the whole Bruegel-ish, plausible, compelling Sittin 

ks ae nullity, though my hopes rose briefly dutta ta microcosm of the little Welsh port. . For ME THE highlight of the v 
Bc specifically Irish burst of eloquence about the The most successful new feature programme _ listening was the recital of 

4 i moon: ‘And what did it ever mean? Only this week was not Welsh but Irish: The Long Renaissance music given by Vict 

: phantasy and delusion, Gorman, phantasy and Back Street, by Sam Thompson (Home Service, los Angeles with the Ars Musicae Ensem| nt 
- delusion’. The acting of Jack MacGowran and August 23). In forty minutes it conjured up a_ broadcast from the Edinburgh Festival :: 
a Patrick Magee was wholly convincing and the whole mirage of Belfast in the mid-’twenties: Third Programme (August 27), There had been 
Z production by Barbara Bray elegantly i but violent, down-to-earth, miserable and gay. One other interesting items, notably in the ‘Prom’ 
ox: a bore is a bore. saw the pawnshops filling up on Monday morn- programmes—Stravinsky’s Oedipus Rex anc 

P Chekhov pointed the danger tee he ings, the children collecting pennies in winter Shostakovich’s Tenth Symphony (Third 


described a character in The Wood Demon, the to keep the school fires burning, the fathers gramme, August 23) and Stravinsky’s Ode to 
- first version of Uncle Vanya. ‘From his open- growing assertively drunk on red biddy, the the memory of Madame Kussevitzky preceded do 
ing words he is boring and irritating and if the Catholic v. Protestant matches in Victoria Park. and followed by Mozart’s Sinfonia Concertante 
public has five consecutive minutes of him, it But perhaps the word ‘ mirage’ is not the word for violin and viola and the “Jupiter” Sym-- 
will get just the impression we want. The ‘© apply to this Programme, for It (was finely phony (Third, August 25) but none of these 
spectator will say to himself, “Oh, do shut edited reality. It was written with artistic sense, combined to the same degree the attractions of 
but it gave such a convincing picture that one complete unfamiliarity and exceptional musical 
was almost surprised, at the end, to hear the jnterest. Many listeners, like myself, probably 
names of a cast. © : . had their enjoyment of this recital increased by 
than those real talkers who should be put to the After-dinner Conversation, which followed the very interesting and informative article by 
silence. (Home Service, August 23), was much less Ann Livermore in THE LISTENER of August 18, 
There was plausibility and catching emotion felicitous, though it likewise had an Irish flavour. which managed to pack in a great deal of in- ; 
in A Card From Alison by Rosemary Timperley Nothing, in theory, could give us a better half- formation about the music of the Spanish 
(Home, August 27). The normally well-con- hour on sound tadio. Just wine and dine twe Renaissance with which, it is safe to say, few 
ducted John Everard (Peter Howell), who has ¢lebrities, guide them into a studio, and give people in this country can claim to be intimately 
taken a mistress in hunger for love and then ‘hem the green light. And presto! (or so one acquainted. It was, indeed, a happy idea of the | 
righteously decides to break it off for the general would think), you have fine conversation and a Festival’s programme planners to invite Sefiora 
good, and does so with cruel clumsiness, was a fine broadcast. Alas, in practice it is not so easy. de Jos Angeles to give this recital, and she ¢ could 
well-observed figure. Alison Grey (Denise Bryer) This talk on art and religion, the corrupting hardly have been better served than by the Ars 
the lonely and undemanding mistress, was qa influence of the stage, the cult of personality, Musicae Ensemble, whose viols and lutes, re- 
moving figure, and the mess of a family held Was more suited to the Third Programme than corders and vihuelas made a most sweet 
together by habit and guilt a familiar mess. It the Home Barwick: But, this fact pe. es 8 harmony. 
is strange that the theme seemed theatrically meandering, inconsequential affair. Of course ~ This concert made it clear, showlas anyon 
A fresh. That the son of the family should fall any natural conversation does meander, but this ever have doubted it, that fifteenth- and si 
one, in particular, sounded to me all sound and teenth-century Spanish music is full — 
_fury, signifying nothing. Mr. Ayrton was re- treasures; the extraordinary thing is that so_ 
duced to the role of interviewer, and Mr. Mac- little should be known about the lives of the | 
-Liamméir improvised in an attractive voice composers who produced all this delightful nd 
which did not prevent a suspicion that he had profoundly - original music. It was or i 
rather little to say. All the same, one hopes that because, although necessarily having 
this conversation will only be a false start to a with the Italian and Flemish schools, 
good series. a very distinct flavour of its own 
Talking of pleasant voices brings me to Ellen directness of utterance and freedom i 
Terry’s Memoirs, which have just begun in suspicion of scholasHeunn: Of ‘the 
serial form (Home Service, August 25). They — 
are being read by Celia Johnson, with a fresh- 
ness and innocence which match them perfectly. a: 
Dear Ellen Terry, climbing up as a child on to 
a bureau, to watch the sunset from her Glasgow 
attic! How Millais would have revelled in the 
_ subject! Ellen was an endearing child, and, 
almost from her infancy, she was theatre-wi 
of getting into the British Cabinet through the and from her début as he: Spirit of the ees 
support of a wicked newspaper proprietor. But - pot, when she refused to enter the mustard-pot, 
these unfair questionings would not have come she. also showed the temperament of an actress, 
to mind if the goings-on in bar and night club Since she had a visual sense as well, and could 
had been a little less consistently sinister and write, she has made a good posthumous script- _ 
some of the people had forgotten the war and writer for radio. I fnioyed these Mémoires 
_ its slang. a - @’Outre-tombe. 
' FREDERICK Die Sue Gecketine stories ae always inviting, — 


Pe ae 


up!.”’ Without wanting the persons of drama 
to be. invariably louder and funnier than 
life, I do prefer them to be more interesting 


in love with his father’s mistress, partly out of 

pity and partly for her genuine qualities of sym- 

pathy, strained matters a trifle but could be 

accepted and never sounded a faked situation. 

_ For this credit should perhaps be given to the 

_--—--—s producer, Peggy Wells, as well as to Michael 
:. Crawford who played the son. 

Search for Zalek (Home, August 27) was a 
conspiracy of former spies and ex-R.A.F. types 
in no way to be believed. It seemed like hours 
that we sat picking up hints that there was dirty 
work behind the disappearance of Zalek, and the 
sorting out at the end when seeming villains 
turned out to be in counter-intelligence was so 
fast that I am still none too sure about some of. 
them. I did not know that ex-nazis, undiscovered 
in the war-time Air Force, could be on the point 


— nye 


Palace OP ‘Alfonso the Magnanimous in 

les (1443-1494), the Court of the Catholic 
1474-1517), the Empire of Charles V 

7-1556) and the ‘ Passionate Spain’ under 

hilip II (1556-1598). One of the composers 
belonging to the second group was Juan del 
‘Encina of Salamanca, who was a poet and 
- dramatist as well as a composer and Master of 
_ Ceremonies to ne Duke of Alba. Though an 


\ 


IT IS NOT OFTEN that dodeca- 

phony is associated with the 
epic. To those unwilling to accept the conven- 
tions of twelve-note music, this most controver- 
Sial of genres is frequently criticized for its 
coldness, its remoteness, its negation of all 
human emotions. 

- standard dodecaphonic repertoire—Schénberg’s 
chamber works, the Webern orchestral pieces, 
the Berg Violin Concerto—will instantly realize 

_ the fallacy of this accusation. The first move- 

- ment of one of our most recent large-scale Eng- 
lish compositions—the Third Symphony of 
Humphrey Searle—came into being under the 
influence of the ancient world, the result of a 
visit to Mycenae at the end of last year. 

Born in 1915 and educated at Winchester and 
Oxford, Searle spent some time at the Royal 
College of Music under John Ireland, and at 
Vienna (1937-38) where he studied privately 
with Webern. For many years he also enjoyed the 
friendship of Constant Lambert from whom he 

gained a life-long admiration for the music of 
in (whose influence is discernible in many of 
his works). From Webern Searle received his 
initiation into the mysteries of twelve-note com- 
: ecg and, in particular, the music of Schon- 

g. There « can be little doubt that Webern’s 
; anise sensitivity and acute powers of musical 
analysis also left their mark. Searle’s first com- 
positions are not written in the dodecaphonic 
idiom but show the influence of the late roman- 
ticism in the form of luxurious harmonies and 
dissonances together with a love of contrapuntal 
devices. Such is the case with his First String 
“Suite. 
-. In the succeeding works, such as Night Music 
(1943) for chamber orchestra (written in celebra- 
_ tion of Webern’s sixtieth birthday), the influence 
of Webern becomes more apparent, though there 
are also suggestions of Debussy in the unusual 
_ sonorities and the fragmentary nature of the 
sere The following years saw the appear- 
of his First Piano Concerto, the Quintet 
for ine and strings (which makes use of the 
chromatic motive first heard at the beginning 
of Rimsky-Korsakov’s Golden Cockerel), and 
Intermezzo for Eleven Instruments (1946), 
was the first of Searle’s twelve-note com- 
ig tema part in his output is 
trilogy for speakers, 


idea to divi nie: it aes four periods showing ; 
storical influences at work at the time and 


Those familiar with the — 


a secular nature. I particularly liked 
triste que vengo, which has a peculiar 
nancy often to be met with in Spanish 
ic—a kind of disembodied sadness, com- 
ly unsentimental, as if voicing a universal 
er than a personal emotion. Other com- 
posers of whom I should like to hear more are 


Esteban Daza and Enriquez de Valderrabano— 


but one could say the same about all the others 
in this intelligently composed and beautifully 


executed programme. 


All the songs or pieces played were on a 
miniature scale, the longest of them taking only 
a few minutes to perform, but their brevity was 
certainly no hindrance to the listener’s enjoy- 
ment, and one was left marvelling that so much 
could be expressed within so small a compass. 


By GERALD SEAMAN 


chorus, and orchestra Gold Coast Customs and 
The Shadow of Cain (to words by Edith 
Sitwell), and The Riverrun (with words by 
James Joyce), ‘which were also written in 
twelve-note technique. These works have been 
criticized for their poor setting of the words 
and their extreme complexity, which renders 
them inaccessible to the greater part of the 
musical public. 

Typical of the compositions of dis period is 
the Poem for 22 Strings (1950), written at the 
time of Searle’s marriage, which opens with the 
violins playing a chord of twelve chromatic 
notes. These are used later in the piece to form 
the basic tone-row from which all subsequent 
material is derived. Whether one ‘enjoys’ this 
kind of music or not, one cannot deny its 
vitality and emotional power. The music, 
nervous and contrapuntal in nature, evolves 
freely and spontaneously, the writing is brilliant 
and well adapted. to string technique, there is 
ample use of unusual timbres, while the musical 
content clearly follows Webernian precepts in its 
constant dynamic fluctuations. A desire for 
brevity of expression is also apparent in the 
Piano Sonata (1951), written to commemorate 
the hundred and fortieth anniversary of the 


birth of Liszt. Like Liszt’s own Sonata, it is in 


one movement and makes use of thematic trans- 
formation, but within the bounds of dodeca- 
phonic technique, the four basic ideas being 
announced in the exposition. The difficult 
Piano writing imposes no small demands on the 
virtuosity of the performer, but there can be 
little doubt that this is one of the most signi- 
ficant English piano sonatas of recent years. 

2-The year 1953 was outstanding in Searle’s 
evolution since it marked the beginning of a 
period of intense self-questioning and a tem- 
porary abandonment of the principles of dodeca- 
phonic composition, a factor which is clearly 
evident in the pieces written subsequent to the 
First Symphony (1953). Cast in one movement, 
the Symphony is yet another example of a work 
deriving from the theme B-A-C-H. 

Of Searle’s music over the last five years, of 
chief importance are his opera The Diary of a 
Madman, the Second Piano Concerto, and the 
Third Symphony. The Diary of a Madman, 

was commissioned by the Berlin Festival 
in 1958 and given its first English performance 


pathy, and artistry of the interpreter, and in 

respect no praise could be too high for that fine 
artist, Victoria de los Angeles. 
of the few really great singers of our time. 
Not only does she possess a voice of unusual 


in the service of music, and not merely, as is too 
often the case, as a vehicle for vocal acrobatics. 
She knows how to phrase and modulate and 


maintain a clear, unwavering line, and the sheer — 


beauty of her voice is always a delight to the ear. 
And we owe her a special debt of gratitude for 
having introduced us in such inimitable style 
to some of the unjustly neglected treasures of 
her country’s musical heritage. 

RoLLo H. Myers 


The Music of Humphrey Searle 


The Third Symphony will bal broadcast at 9.5 p.m. on Saturday, September 3, the Poem for Strings 
at 9.10 p.m. on Wednesday, September 7 (both Third 


Programme) - 


at Sadler’s Wells last April, is based on the well- 
known story by Gogol. It is a dramatic work, 
but like the majority of atonal compositions, 
hair-raisingly difficult to perform. The vocal 
writing is extremely effective and uses a mixture 
of arioso and speech declamation in the manner 
of Schonberg’s Erwartung and Pierrot Lunaire. 
The Second Piano Concerto (1955) is notable 
for its percussive writing and the scintillating 
character of the solo instrument. Rather like 
Walton’s scherzi, it has a feeling of light- 
hearted irony, though the music also shows the 
influence of Bartdk in its preoccupation with 
questions of contrapuntal technique. 

With regard to his latest opus, the composer 
has given us the following account: 
of this symphony came from two visits to the 
Mediterranean which IJ paid last year. The first 
was to Venice, where I stayed with friends for 
a few weeks and sketched out most of the work; 
the second was to Greece later in the year. 
There I visited Mycenae for the first time and 
was so struck by it that I wrote an entirely new 
first movement for the symphony. However it 
isn’t meant to be a purely descriptive work like, 
say, Respighi’s Pines of Rome; the Mediter- 
ranean scene merely acted as a starting-point for 
what I hope can be listened to as music for its 
own sake’. Nevertheless, as the composer 
admits, there is a feeling of ‘ programme’ run- 
ning through the work. The first movement, to 
use his own words, contains suggestions of 
‘battles long ago’ and is ‘a kind of rondo’, 
the second movement contrasts an Italian sal- 
tarello-like theme (evocative of a popular dance 
festival) with ‘a rather crazy march’, and a 
hint of thunder in the distance, while the last 
movement (an adagio) is ‘an elegiac nocturne’ 
inspired by ‘a boat trip at night across the 
Venetian lagoon’. 

Searle’s latest symphony, like all his composi- 
tions written since 1957, is a serial work, but, 
at the same time, it is innovatory in that it 
employs the twelve-tone technique to new ends. 


The B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra will give twelve 
concerts at the Royal Festiva] Hall, beginning on 
October 5. The prospectus, giving programmes and 
bocking details, may be obtained from B.B.C, Pub- 
lications, 35 Marylebone High Street, London, W.1; 

from the Royal Festival Hall; and from agents. 


She is one 


range and quality, but she knows how to use it — 
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"Gardening Club 


er” REENHOUSE plants, like all 
+5 c others, need light, air, a reason- 
eee - able temperature, and moisture in 
the atmosphere. The average plants that 
nee the amateur will grow in his greenhouse ~ 
____ do not need high temperatures. In a green- 
Et house with sufficient heat to keep out the 
frost we can have flowers throughout the ~ 
‘year, tomatoes and cucumbers in the sum- 
mer, and it is a place where we can raise 
early vegetable plants and the half-hardy ji 
bedding plants for summer flowering in ~ 
the garden. , 
The kind of greenhouse we choose will 
depend on the garden, the space we have, 
and where it can be sited, There are many 
houses with an expanse of wall facing to 
the south or south-west, which is ideal for a 
lean-to greenhouse. It could be over the front 
or back door to form a sun parlour. In such a 
greenhouse as this a wide range of plants can 
be grown; it will be of interest throughout the 
year. A shelf on the wall near to the roof of 
the greenhouse is an ideal place for young 
plants and seedlings where they can get the 
maximum light. Brackets on the wall can hold 


Bridge Forum 


IN THE FIRST of the second- 
- round matches of the inter- 
: county Peciding competition Mrs. P. A. Broke 
and Mrs. L. H. Allwood of Norfolk were 
- opposed to Mr. L. T. Vowles and Mr. W. N. 
Morgan-Brown of Gloucestershire. 

The players began by answering five questions, 
all relating to the following hand, held by 
North at love all: 


These were the answers adjudged best: 

(1) Three Clubs. Because of the general 
strength, and especially because of the controls, 
‘the hand is just worth a force. It is better to 
force in a suit which is strongly held since so 
weak a heart suit may not bs Playable, even 
when supported. Two Clubs was given equal 


point. Aa 
2) Three No epic! Three Clubs was" a 
consolation point, in spite of the real danger 
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‘By PER Y, THROWER 


pots of trailing plants, or a climbing greenhouse 
plant can be trained against the wall. 

If the siting is in a corner which gets the 
sun for only part of the day, the placing of the 


plants is of great importance: for example, 
cacti, which love the sun, must be at the sunniest 
end. A staging on which to grow and arrange 
the plants is essential, and on the staging some 
quarter-inch of gravel or chippings will retain 


Inter-County Bidding Competition—Round ne 


By HAROLD FRANKLIN 


that partner might ae to Four tae ona 
three card suit headed by an honour, and an 
unfortunate trump break might make this the 
least safe game contract. 

(3) Six Diamonds. Equal credit was given to 


any other bid which could not be passed, pro-_ 


vided that it was the player’s intention to go 
on to the slam over a minimum response from 
partner. : 

(4) Two Clubs. te this situation a bid of 
Three_ Clubs might leave insufficient bidding 


_ space. | a 
_- (5) Double. The best way of ensuring a plus 

score. : ; 
This proved to be a particularly difficult set 


of questions, and Gloucestershire, who scored six 


out of a possible twenty, led by one point. Like 
_ many of the hands in this series, this was held in 


the recent Olympiad, in a match between Britain 


and one of the American teams. Both players 


responded to One Diamond with what we 
judged to be the inferior call of One Heart. On 


the next round they found themselves in the 


situations reproduced in questions (2) and (3). 
Over the rebid of Two Diamonds the American 
player made the artificial response of Two 
Spades. The British player, faced with a rebid of 


certainly had nothing in hand after h 


a rebid of One Spade by East, a bi 
enable the player to discover thei 


t Erow cinerarias, cee 
—j bulbs; during the seco 
— larias, hydrangeas, and 
Ae "eat such FSxotie P 


HIE = eee. aad geraniums; ‘and. during 
= - last quarter of the year, , cyclamen, 
x themums, and primula obconica. _ 
x A iets greenhouse approximately eight 

and a half feet by six and a half will cost 
from £28 upwards, but if properly looked 
after will last a lifetime. Being against the wall, 
it will cost less to heat than other types. But 
a span greenhouse will provide the same colour 
and interest throughout the year: the cost is 
from £18 upwards. When buying one, look for 
ventilators on both sides at the top and at the 
base. Provide the necessary conditions for the 
ei and your greenhouse will always be a joy. , 
—From B.B.C. Television Service ae 
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It was proposed to award 10 points for Five 
Diamonds, 6 for Three No Trumps, 4 for safe 
part scores, and 2 for uncertain part scores. 
Norfolk set a target by bidding confidently to 
the optimum contract. : 


Ww ie Broke) E (Mrs. Allwood) 
sah ef pie eyy : D ‘- 
na a, “4D 48 +a} 

er). No _ ; 


East was perhaps unduly aggressive. 


Three Diamonds, the slam effort was so: 
exaggerated. Theres is a good deal to co 


clubs and reach Five Diamonds 
hazardous Three Na Ce pie! 


Three Diamonds, made a tS len i ‘Taise to 


a 
_ credit and One Heart received one consolation ~ Six Diamonds. 


With the issue still wide open the Bios were 
called on to bid the following hands, also from 
the Turin Championships. East dealer. Love all. — 


re Peach Meringue 
TAKE FOUR PEACHES, cut them in 
‘ half, stone them and fill the cavities 
- with a mixture of 2 large bought 
= +-macaroons, finely crumbled in a 
BG ftspoon of sugar, and the yolk of an egg. 
Pics: in a greased fireproof dish, dot with butter, 
and top with a meringue made with the remain- 
white of the egg and a little caster sugar. 
‘Bake in a slow oven for about twenty minutes. 
ANNE WILD. 
— Sheapping List’ (Home Service) 


| eds Coconut Waffles 
a For the ice-cream take: 

4 pint of milk 

_ 2 oz. of double icone daxiies % a gill) 


2% oz. of caster sugar 
Toba of cornflower 


mee oz. of finely diced fruit (Ge. 
peaches, pears, or apricots) 

Mix the cornflour with a little of the milk 
to a smooth paste. Boil the remainder of the milk 
with the sugar and then add this to the blended 
cornffour. Return all to the saucepan and simmer 

_ gently for 3 to 4 minutes to cook the cornflour. 
Cool slightly, and then add the beaten egg to the 
saucepan and stir until the mixture thickens. 
Allow to become fairly cool, stirring occasionally 
to prevent a skin forming, While this mixture 
is cooling whip the cream to a thick-pouring 
consistency, and when cool add the cream and 
the finely diced fruit. Lightly stir all the ingre- 
dients until they are evenly blended, and then 
pour imto an ice-tray from the refrigerator or a 
shallow dish which has been chilling in the 
freezer. Cover with a piece of kitchen paper or 


cherries, 


oy and freeze. This mixture takes approxi- 
3 oes 14-2 hours to freeze. (A good way to chill 
the cornflour mixture quickly is to place the 
ingredients i in a bow! and put this into a bowl 
with some ice cubes; but still stir it occasionaily.) 

_ To make the coconut waffles you will need: 
= 4 oz. of self-raising flour 
5s 1 egg 

_ J oz. of coconut (fine) 

-  4& pint of milk and water 

-__. I tablespoon of caster sugar 
' Vegetable oil or lard for deep-fat frying 

Put the fat om to heat and stand the waffle 
iron in the fat while it is heating. Sieve the flour 
into a basin and add the coconut and sugar, 
mixing them well. Make a well in the centre of 
the mixture and add the egg; beat well, and at 
the same time gradually add the milk and water 
until the batter is smooth and well blended. 
When the fat is smoking take the waffle iron 
from the pan, shake off any surplus fat and 
lower it into the batter only up to the top edge. 
When the batter has stopped sizzling on the 
waffle iron, place it back into the fat and after 
about three seconds the iron will lift away. Turn 
the waffle over to cook the second side. Drain 
the waffles on absorbent paper when they are 
cooked, to take off any surplus fat. 

_ Fo assemble the sweet take the ice-cream from 
the refrigerator and rough it up slightly with a 
fork, pile the mixture into the waffle cups, and 
serve immediately. This quantity makes 15 to 20 
— depending on the size and shape. 

ZENA SKINNER 
—Television Cookery Club 


Devonshire Fried Potatoes 


These are made with cold cooked potato. Make 
a@ little dripping or lard really hot im a thick 


sang eure ta icone pret | 


par im one hand and a knife in 
the other, chop the potatoes as they cook over a 
brisk heat, shaking the pan a little al] the time. 
Season with salt and freshly ground pepper. 
Gradually form the potatoes into a flat cake with 
the back of the knife. Allow the pan to stand 
without shaking on a reduced heat until the 
potatoes are browned underneath. Cover with 
a plate and turn, returning to the pan to allow 
the other side to brown also. 

MARGARET RYAN 


Notes on Contributors 


SIR GEORGE THOMSON, F.R.S. (fage 327): 
Master of Corpus Christi College, Cam- 
bridge; Nobel Prize for. Physics, 1937; 
author of The Foreseeable Future, ete. 

| REYNER BANHAM (page 338): assistant 

| executive editor of The Architectural 
Review; author of Theory and Design m 
the First Machine Age 

PATRICK Moore (page 740): Fellow of the 
Royall Astronomical Society; author of 
Rockets and Earth Satellites, Astronautics, 
Guide to the Stars (1960), etc. 

| C. J. HaMson (page 342): Professor of 

Comparative Law, Cambridge University; 

Barrister-at-Law; Bencher of Gray's Inn; 

author of Law Reform and Law Making 


Rev. G. E. Hupsow (page 346): Vicar of 
Holy Trinity, Roehampton 
ALEC CLIFTON-TAYLOR (page 352): lecturer 


at the National Gallery for the extra-mura! 
department, London University, 1947-57 
Percy THROWER (page 362): Park Superin- 
tendent at Shrewsbury; regular host for 
the B.B.C, television programme ‘ Garden- 
ime Club’; author of In the Flower 


Garden with Percy Thrower and Garden- 
ing and Garden Tools 


Crossword No. [,579. 


Alternatives. 


By Pimlico 


Prizes (for the-first three correct solutions opened): book tokens, 
value 30s., 21s., and 12s. 6d. respectively 


containing them should be addressed to the Editor of Tat Lrstenrr, 35 Marylebone High Street, London, 


, Closing date: first post on Thursday, September 8. Entries should be on the printed diagram and envelopes 


W.1, marked “Crossword * 


im the left-hand top corner. Tm al] matters connected with the crosswords the 


Editor’s decisiorris final’ 


ft tg : 0 ; 
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SAREE RET RR ET RR ETOH EERE RESET ee - 


Pe el 


In eight of the clues the altermatives indicate a pair of 
words differing only as to one letter. In one only of the 
eight cases the alternatives indicate different spellings of 
the same word. Al the other clues are normal and each 
contains at least one définitive reference. In the case of 
the eight clues the word indicated by the first part should 
be entered on the diagram. The eight alternative letters 
can be arranged to form a word in common use, and 
competitors must~send this word with the diagram, The 
eight squares in which the alternative letters occur in the 
diagram are unchecked. Example: “A piece of work or a 
tooth * would indicate “task * and “tusk’. Task 
would be entered in the diagram and the ‘u’ would form 
part of the ¢ight-letrer word. 


as y CLUES—AE€EROSS 


Indian ox or lively gangster 
start to a month’s disturbance or imaginary form 
¢ with the a Vartan ¥m or — Temple 
Ppainter’s body or am African soldier 
of wood or old railway workers (U.S.A.) 
’s your Latin! or mostly found with mine 
c B tie Times or take a wicket 
| Farely backward after the present era or empties 
t a little ammunition befere the return of the 
if or resinous juice 
golden coin or ce ee mer 
-S hing pesitive or essential to an o 
be ¢ te or have the * edge ° 


tt be good at bridge oaekisras or manoeuvres 
piaicas grief or noisy attic 
‘drink or keeps the lines apart 


DOWN 


t. Insect with a sign of drink or merely mandibular 

2. As chanted about a soldier (American) or merely 
softening 

3. Turkish race or animal with a low note 

4%. Used in Cathedral er Chapel or European junk 

5. Manganese oxide or foed container put before me in 
the jet 

6. A mass of flowers or further in advance 

7. Shakespeare’s: crown or something ‘ kept under one’s 
Rat 

8. Oid barrews’ or a mob stirred up without the help 
of Ted 

% Hew Shakespeare complains! or ordinary short lists 

1. Used to prepare the way or cock the canary 

5. Great disturbance above ground or source of waterfall 

§, Stabs with a dagger or the receptacles of thistle heads 

¥. French cheese with ne following or Shakespearean 
tumult 

22, 4 primal disturbance or held a consultation 

23. Useful trees om Heavenly constellation 

24. In iine with Scotland er force acting on matter 

26. Crusted sore or up in the drowned valicy 

27. Object of worship or centre of every good influence 


Solution of No. 1,577 


ge 
Brown began and ended his tour at San Francisco, 


Mr. 
U.S.A; thus his eleventh stop was at Delhi, India. 

Ist prize: Miss A, Milvain (Scarborough); 2nd 
prize: Mrs, N. Cochrane (Banstead); 3rd prize; 
R. C. Payn (Salteoats) 
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UNIVERSITY 
CORRESPONDENCE 
COLLEGE 


Founder: WILLIAM BRIGGS, LL.D,, D.C.L., M.A., B.SC. 
Principal :~ Cec. BRIGGS, M.A., M.C. 
Vice-Principal; ARNOLD SAXELBYE, M.A.CAMB., B.A,LOND. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 
DEGREES | 


B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.(Econ.), LL.B., B.D., B.Mus. 


‘Study at Home |: 
and Pass 


your examination 


as a oe : 


WOLSEY HALL (founded 1894) success- 
fully prepares candidates by post for the 
under-mentioned examinations, and for 
many others, at very reasonable fees: .,.. 
GENERAL CERTIFICATE OF EDUCATION 

t ‘O’ & ‘A’ Levels of all Boards. 


LONDON UNIVERSITY EXAMINATIONS 
B.A., B.Se., B.Sc. Econ., LL.B., B.D. 


74 ‘ Postgraduate Certificate, and 
E Diploma, in Education 


Diplomas in Theology, 
: ? ‘ Geography, Social Studies, Public 
Administration 


a 
ody a - 3 
To succeed as a writer: you must be | 
coached by professional journalists +: 


teaching individually. ~ = a 
The London School of Journalism is no 4 


@ Degrees of London University are open without residence or 
attendance at lectures and thus can be obtained by spare time study. 
U.C.C. prepares students for Entrance requirements (General 
Certificate of Education), and Final examinations for Degrees. 
Help can be given for M.A., and there are Courses for the Post- 
Graduate Certificate in Education, and other Certificates." ~ 


@ The College, founded 1887, is an Educational Trust not conducted 
primarily as a profit-making concern, and has a staff of highly 
qualified Tutors who are specialists in teaching by post. The 
moderate fees may be paid by instalments if desired. In the 
event of failure tuition is continued free of charge subject to 
clearly stated conditions. Textbook lending library. 


. Certificate in Religious Knowledge. 
DIPLOMAS IN EDUCATION 
BAR: SECRETARIAL; STATISTICAL 
/ ORDINATION, THEOLOGY, LAY READERS 
x LOCAL GOVERNMENT ADMINISTRATION 
BOOKSELLERS DIPLOMA 
WELFARE OFFICERS 


mushroom school in an office block send~ — 
ing out stereotyped courses, Itis different— _ 
founded 40 years ago by Lord Northcliffe, 7 
it has an unmatched record of success. 4 
Should you wish to see us you can meet 
one of our principals or your own coach at 
our pleasant 18th century headquarters. 
Should you write to us you will not be — 
pressed to enroll or bombarded with 
follow-up letters. If you prefer to be 
coached here you will work under one 
coach—and be helped to sell some of the 3 
m | work you do. Your work is returned — iu 
'| promptly ... no waiting two or three — 
months. LSJ Courses cover: Staff 
Journalism, Articles, Stories, TV and Radio 4 
Plays, Poetry, Children’s Fiction, Litera- — 
i 


Also in Single Subjects 


Write for Prospectus 


More than 43,000 Successes at London University 


(please mention examination or subject) 
to E. W. Shaw Fletcher, C.B.E., LL.B., 
Director of Studies, Dept. FE93, 


WOLSEY HALL 
OXFORD 


and G.C.E. examinations during the years 1920-1959. 


%& Write for free PROSPECTUS to the Registrar, 
56 Burlington House, CAMBRIDGE 


GOOD ENGLISH 


gives you Confidence 


ture and History. Write for advice and a 
copy of ‘ Writing for the Press’. - 


LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM om 


19 Hertford Street, W.1, eae 
GRO 82500 q 


SPECIALISED POSTAL TUITION § 
for UNIVERSITY, CIVIL SERVICE 
& PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS 


A Metropolitan College modern Postal Course 
is the most efficient, the most economical and 
the most convenient means of preparing for 
General phair of Education and Prelim. 
. ; Pa eee rie exams.; for -» B.S¢.Econ., LL.B., etc., ex- 
Improve your English quickly Sud Frangaises. ternal London University Degrees: for Civil 
enjoyably by post. Many students say Service, Local Government and Commercial 
that the Effective English Course is ois exanis.; for professional exams. in Law, Ac- 
best investment they have ever made. countancy, Costing, Secretaryship and Personnel 
anguage-power gives you confidence— Management, for 1.S.M.A., Inst. of Export, etc.. 
enables you to make the right impression by the exams. Many intensely practical (non-exam.) © 
way you speak and write. The moderate fee Lesson by lesson coaching by cxpepiétined courses in business subjects. 


puts this unique Coutse within the reach MORE THAN 250,000 EXAM. SUCCESSES 
of all. i French teachers, Books and/or records Guarantee of Coaching until Successful. | 
Write today for free copy of supplied. Combined Class/Correspondence | Text-book Lending Library. Moderate fees. 
As: payable by instalments. 


‘6 wo RD MASTERY ” courses. Easy payments. Send Be a Write today for prospectus, sent FREE. Be. 


FRENCH | 
CORRESPONDENCE 
COURSES 


STORIES WANTED 


Suitable stories are revised by 
usand submitted to editorsona15% ofsalesbasis, 
Unsuitable stories are returned with reasons for 
rejection. Address your MS. to Dept, 32. 


WE TEACH ONLY 
- FICTION-WRITING 


Criticisms and Courses for the discerning by 
specialists. For2l years wehavebeen receiving 
testimonials from full- and part-time authors, 
professors, doctors, high-ranking officers and 
officials—all types. Many of the authors you 
read are ex-students. Our unique system of 
taking 10% of yoursales monies ensures our 
maximum efforts on your behalf. Fee 
returned if unearned. 
The Professional Touch is FREE from 
Dept. 32 


You are Judged by the Way 


You Speak and Write 


1—Cours de Langue et de Giyilisation 


2—Basic French for Conversation. 


3—Translation Courses, 


— ; ea oeeeeeae te he or sae 

; ISH INSTIT Send to The Regent Institute (Dept. which interested to the Secretary DI). 

Ee of Ure Z391N), Palace Gate, London, W.8, for MENTOR METRO ro) ITA ro) : 

4 FICTION-WRITING SCIENCE LIMITED free copy of prospectus, ** Word Mastery.” Trek a : POL el LLEG ; 
Don’t delay. Write for this interesting 11 Charing Cross Road, W.C.2. ST. ALBANS a 


Chronicle House : Fleet St - London-EG4 


booklet NOW. There is no obligation. or call 20, -Quecn\iehiria Sires temnaoia 


| DRIVE... FREE FROM 
: DRAUGHTS 
-)- ] DROWSINESS 
: FREE STIFF NECKS 
a * Simply slipsinto 


driving window 
frame 


YOUR TRIBUTE 


By sending a donation you are 
paying your own tribute to the 
bravery of the life-boat crews. 
The service depends entirely on 


% Only one per car 
required 


E * Passengers pro- x ‘ Designed 
) * Window can be tected as well voluntary contributions to carry for a 
locked with _EX-  ¥%& Handsignalscan ; 
> 3 cluder in position be given on its work. Modern 


Homes - 
£209 
CASH 

| Or easy 
Payments 


ROYAL NATIONAL 
LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


42, GROSVENOR GARDENS 
LONDON, S.W.i 


DRAUGHT EXCLUDER 

<> O/- Pv. & Pp. 2]- 

“TK "* State make. year 
& model of car 


Please write fae . 
illustrated leaflet and nearest stockist 


MOTAC MOTORCOMPONE 
NTSLTD., THE CHAPPELL PIANO COMPANY 


Central Chambers, Stratford on Ay on, 
Leaflet available free. Tel. 2901, 
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